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he philosophy of Bergson has ceased to be merely a 
body of arguments and conclusions contained in cer- 
tain books; it has become an influence to be reckoned 
with in the life of our time. It may prove to be a tran- 
sitory influence; what is undeniable is that it is a far- 
reaching and a potent one. Nearly all who write at all, 
from ex-presidents and British premiers to the essayists 
of women’s clubs, seem to feel a call to write of the new 
philosophy. Bergson’s ideas, variously metamorphosed 
but still recognizable, may be heard on Sunday mornings 
from the pulpit by the devout, or be absorbed from the 
Sunday newspapers by the profane. Technical discus- 
sions of his doctrines, their meaning, sources, historic 
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affinities, fill our philosophical periodicals; but agreeable 
expositions of them are also abundant in our popular 
magazines. And, though hostile critics are not wanting, 
by far the greater part of all this represents a genuine 
enthusiasm for the new doctrine. Even the philosophic- 
ally-learned among Bergson’s disciples do not hesitate 
to rank their master with the two or three supreme figures 
of the history of thought. ‘‘Beyond any doubt,’’ M. 
Le Roy assures us, ‘‘the work of M. Bergson will be ac- 
counted in the future one of the most characteristic, the 
most fruitful and the most glorious achievements of our 
age. It marks a date which history will not forget; °it 
opens a new phase in metaphysics. It is after full reflec- 
tion, and with entire consciousness of the meaning of the 
words, that one may say that the revolution which it 
brings about is the equal in importance of the Kantian 
revolution or even of the Socratic.”’ 

The reasons for much of this vogue cannot be alto- 
gether obscure to anyone who has considered the history 
and the psychology of philosophical and literary fashions. 
There is a very evident touch of mystification about this 
philosophy; and the craving to be mystified is a perennial 
human craving, which it has, in the more highly civilized 
ages, been one of the historic functions of philosophy to 
gratify. What the public wants most from its philoso- 
phers is an experience of initiation; what it is initiated 
into is often a matter of secondary importance. Men de- 
light in being ushered past the guarded portal, in finding 
themselves in dim and awful precincts of thought unknown 
to the natural man, in experiencing the hushed moment of 
revelation, and in gazing upon strange symbols,—of 
which none can tell just what they symbolize. The need 
for a new sort of philosophic Eleusinia is recurrent among 
the cultivated classes every generation or two; it is a 
phenomenon almost as periodic as commercial crises. 
And it cannot be denied that Bergson’s is the most Eleu- 
sinian of contemporary philosophies,—perhaps the most 
so since the Hegelian and kindred philosophies of the 
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Romantic period, with their antithesis of Understanding 
and Reason, their ‘‘higher planes of thinking’’ which 
none might enter save those who had been purified from 
the common logic of the Understanding. With certain 
of these philosophies, indeed, Bergson’s has some very 
close affinities, not only in what may be called its psy- 
chological type, but also in certain particulars of its doc- 
trinal content; though in other particulars it is their 
exact opposite. By his own statement, his is a philosophy 
of the ineffable, its central mystery is ‘‘repugnant to the 
very essence of language.’’ And the adepts of the new 
teaching have the air of going about with monitory fingers 
on lips and an expression of wondering rapture. One 
of Bergson’s English translators has aptly prefixed to 
his version, with the author’s permission, a motto from 
Plotinus which is in the true vein of Neo-Platonic mys- 
ticism: ‘‘If a man were to inquire of Nature the reason 
of her creative activity and she were willing to give ear 
and answer, she would say: ‘Ask me not, but understand 
in silence, even as I am silent and am not wont to speak.’ ”’ 
‘‘Tt is the idea of mystery,’’ says M. Sorel, ‘‘which should 
control the interpretation’’ of this philosophy; ‘‘for 
‘Creative Evolution’ is a manifesto declaring to the 
modern world that the principal pre-occupation of philoso- 
phers should be to reflect on the mysteries of life.’’ We 
are assured by M. Rageot that unless one is in some sense 
born again, one cannot acquire that intuition of the real 
nature of things which is the secret of the new philosophy. 
M. Le Roy, in his attempt to describe the effects of the 
Bergsonian Vision Beatific, falls into language which 
recalls the last canto of Dante’s ‘‘Paradiso.”’ ‘‘A veil 
interposed between the real and ourselves, which falls 
of a sudden, as if an enchantment were dissipated, and 
leaves open before the mind depths of light hitherto un- 
imagined, wherein is revealed before our very eyes, for 
the first time, reality itself: such is the feeling which is 
experienced at every page, with singular intensity, by 
the reader of M. Bergson,’’—or at all events, by M. 
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Le Roy. ‘‘It is a revelation which none who has once 
received it can ever forget. No words can convey this 
impression of direct and intimate vision. All that one 
has hitherto thought is renewed, rejuvenated, as by the 
freshness of the morning: and everywhere, in the light 
of that dawn, bud and flower new intuitions, which are 
felt also to be rich in infinite consequences, heavy and 
as it were saturated with life, endlessly fertile.’’ And 
yet ‘‘one feels also as if one had always had, in some 
mysterious penumbra of consciousness, a dim presenti- 
ment of that which is now disclosed.’’ Here, clearly, is 
a philosophy which presents itself as a kind of revelation, 
and produces in its initiates something approaching the 
true mystical ecstacy.” 

The fact that a philosophy gratifies the craving for a 
sense of initiation proves nothing either for or against 
it. Profound and serious philosophies may sometimes 
do this,—though seldom, perhaps, in the highest degree; 
and irresponsible and superficial philosophies may do it. 
The question concerning the value and the ultimate prac- 
tical tendency of the ideas which a philosophy contains 
is independent of the question concerning the qualities 
by which it charms and captivates the mind of a gen- 
eration. Ideas, after all, even philosophies of the in- 
effable always contain; since a philosopher must say 
something, and must say something different, and must 
even go through at least the form of connected reasoning. 
And, paradoxical though it may appear, not all philoso- 
phies of the unutterable are indistinguishable. There are 
very different ways of describing that which ostensibly 





2 There are, of course, also many things in the special doctrinal content of 
Bergson’s philosophy which help to make it peculiarly congenial to our 
time. Any attempt at a complete historical explanation of the popular 
success and wide acceptance of this philosophy would necessarily take ac- 
count of these more specific factors. But such an attempt cannot be made 
within the limits of this paper. I may remark, however, that Bergson’s 
vogue is certainly due in part to the peculiarity of which I shall more than 
once have occasion to speak,—his habit of affirming both sides of nearly all 
issues, and thus of seeming sympathetic to nearly all types of opinion. 
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cannot be described, and the ways differ in their effects 
upon the ethical attitudes of the initiates. It is, there- 
fore, worth while to scrutinize the practical bearings, 
the implicit moral and religious ideas, of a teaching so 
widely diffused and so enthusiastically followed. 
Neither on the philosophy of religion nor on ethics has 
Bergson himself ever said much directly and connectedly. 
‘‘Religion,’? as M. Le Roy observes, ‘‘is a word which 
has never yet failen from his pen.’’ And on moral prob- 
lems Bergson himself declares that ‘‘it is not certain that 
he will ever publish anything.’’ He will do so, he adds, 
only if he hereafter reaches in this field ‘‘results as de- 
monstrable, or as ‘monstrable’’’ as those in his other 
works. He apparently, therefore, does not regard his 
doctrines thus far given to the world as containing any 
clear or necessary implications with respect to moral 
issues. But, fortunately or otherwise, it is impossible 
for a philosopher to say to his ideas ‘‘Thus far shalt 
thou go and no farther.’’ The thing has often been 
tried, notoriously by Kant, but with equally notorious 
failure. Even the ingenious founder of Christian Sci- 
ence, who was able to employ unusually drastic measures 
to this end, has not been able to restrict her followers 
absolutely to the unaltered iteration of her ipsissima 
verba. What Sir Henry Maine has said of political 
theories is true of all widely prevalent philosophical 
ideas: ‘‘They are endowed with the faculty possessed by 
the hero of the Border ballad. When their legs are smit- 
ten off they fight upon their stumps. They produce a 
host of words, and of ideas associated with those words, 
which remain active and combatant after the parent specu- 
lation is mutilated or dead.’’ Not only do they survive 
the theory which supported them; they also exhibit, dur- 
ing its lifetime, an existence and a development relatively 
independent of that theory and entirely independent of 
the author of it. M. Bergson’s admirers, therefore, even 
in this early stage of the growth of his school, have not 
failed to draw from his teachings moral and religious 
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consequences which he has himself thus far refused to 
recognize or refrained from making explicit. Moreover, 
he has himself recently consented to set forth the relation 
of his metaphysics to at least one of the traditional ques- 
tions of theology,—and it proves to be a relation which 
few, assuredly, of the readers of his books can have ap- 
prehended for themselves. In what follows I shall try 
both to discriminate and analyze those elements in Berg- 
son’s own teaching which appear to contain moral or re- 
ligious implications in a latent form; and also to point 
out how some of these implications have in fact been 
drawn out by his disciples. At a general criticism and 
evaluation I shall make no attempt until the analysis and 
exposition is concluded. 

‘*A philosopher worthy of the name,’’ M. Bergson has 
recently remarked, ‘‘never says more than one thing; 
indeed, he rather strives to say it than says it. For he 
never sees more than one point.’’ The epigram has that 
air of paradoxical profundity which charms an admiring 
public; but it is eminently untrue. Every philosophy 
thus far discovered can be shown to have been generated 
by a more or less complicated interworking of diverse 
dialectical motives and of temperamental inclinations. 
Certainly Bergson himself has said, and, therefore, no 
doubt, has seen, a great many things,—things which 
neither always follow one from another, nor even always 
avoid contradicting one another. The ideas in Bergson’s 
philosophy are a singularly mixed assortment,—a fact 
disguised from many of his readers by the smooth and 
pleasant flow of his style and his felicity in coining meta- 
phors. To harmonize his doctrine, to reduce it to a unity, 
is to leave out its most distinguishing trait. Extreme di- 
versities of interpretation are naturally to be found 
among his expositors, whether critical or sympathetic. 
Professor Kemp Smith finds in him ‘‘a detailed and 
very definite contribution towards the establishment of 
realism’’; Professor Calkins thinks him ‘‘first and fore- 
most a personalist, an idealist of the renaissant spiritual- 
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istic school.’’ He has been classified as pragmatist and 
as mystic, as pluralist and as monist, as a temporalist 
and as a modern Eleatic, as a believer in an immanent 
and as a believer in a transcendent Deity. And the truth 
is that he is all of these things at once; that is to say, he 
employs, and employs repeatedly, arguments and modes 
of expression which imply each and all of them. The 
practical tendencies which flow from his teaching may 
therefore be expected to be correspondingly diverse. 
Everything will depend upon the element in his theoretical 
philosophy which is taken as the starting point for ethical 
or religious developments. 

There is, it is true, one note which resounds from Berg- 
son’s pages more often than any other. It is the call 
to a return to the primitive, to a recovery of an original 
simplicity which has been overlaid with the sophistications 
of the intellect, to a reabsorption in the immediate. The 
intuition which we must gain, if we would be admitted 
into the circle of the illuminati (however elusive and hard 
to acquire) is not a new intuition; it is but the restoration 
of a lost possession. We are, in the words of M. Le Roy, 
to ‘‘recapture a virginal purity of vision, freed from 
the habits acquired in the course of the life of action.’” 
M. Bergson is the Rousseau of metaphysics, seeking to 
bring back, not society, but the psychie life of the indi- 
vidual, to a state of nature. Primarily, no doubt, this 
was for the philosopher himself merely a methodological 
suggestion for the solution of the metaphysician’s prob- 
lem, that of determining the ‘‘ultimate nature of reality.’’ 
But even in his own thought this conception has long 
since ceased to be merely a speculative theorem, and has 
become a program for a sort of inward regeneration. To 





*It is this conception which M. Le Roy emphasizes above all others in his 
exposition of ‘‘la philosophie nouvelle’’; and the exposition has received 
the full approval of M. Bergson. His interpreter, he writes, ‘‘has seized, 
over and above the method, the intention and the spirit’’ of his doctrine; 
no study of it ‘‘could be more conscientious or more faithful.’’ It mani- 
fests, on the part of the interpreter, une profonde sympathie de pensée with 
the philosophy interpreted (pp. IV, V). 
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‘‘recall our perception to its original character,’’ is for 
Bergson not merely the way to philosophic insight; it 
apparently is, in his eyes, also the way to the attainment 
of the supreme good. If, he writes, this knowledge 
through intuition ever becomes a general possession, ‘‘it 
is not speculation alone that will profit. Every-day life, 
too, will be warmed and illumined thereby. . .. When we 
habituate ourselves to see all things sub specie durationis, 
then at once what was stiff and strained in our galvanized 
perception becomes relaxed, what was asleep wakes, what 
was dead is brought to life again. The satisfaction which 
art can give only to those favored by nature and by for- 
tune, and to them only at long intervals, such satisfactions 
philosophy, as here understood, will bring to all men at 
every moment, by breathing once more the breath of 
life into the phantoms which surround them, and by 
vivifying men themselves. Thus philosophy will be com- 
plementary to science in the realm of practice not less 
than that of speculation. The applications of science to 
the convenience of human life can promise us only com- 
fort or, at most, pleasure. But philosophy can give us 
joy.’’* Clearly, it has, after all, not been without en- 
couragement from the master that the disciples have 
sought to apply his philosophy ‘‘in the realm of prac- 
tice’’ as well as in ‘‘that of speculation’’; and the man- 
ner in which they have for the most part made the ap- 
plication has been such as he has here indicated: namely, 
through the assumption that the ‘‘return to the imme- 
diate’’ gives not only the supremely illuminating insight, 
but also the supremely desirable experience. 





*<‘*T, Intuition philosophique’’ in Rev. de Mét. et de Morale, XIX, 1911, 
pp. 826-27. In spite of the above passage, M. Bergson, in a letter published 
in 1912 (Etudes par des Péres de la Compagnie de Jésus, vol. 130, p. 515), 
took the position already mentioned,—a position of unwillingness to discuss 
ethical questions, on the ground that, thus far, no philosophical conclusions 
upon these questions had been reached by him by the application of his 
intuitional method. Since writing the paragraph above, I find that Mr. 
Irving Babbitt has already dwelt upon the analogy between Bergson and 
Rousseau (The Nation, Nov. 14, 1912). 
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But what is the nature of this ‘‘immediacy’’ to which 
we are to return? When we penetrate beneath the in- 
erustation of conceptual thought to the données immé- 
diates of consciousness, what is it that we find there, at 
the heart of our existence? Here is the point at which 
the characteristic Bergsonian ambiguities begin. The 
saving contact with the real, as we have seen, is to be 
had through ‘‘intuition’’;. but of the content of this in- 
tuition the most various and irreconcilable accounts are 
given. There is, I think, almost no type of experience, 
except that of analytical thinking, with which it is not 
somewhere identified; and scarcely any attempt,—cer- 
tainly no coherent and intelligible attempt,—is made to 
show that these differing versions are equivalent or even 
harmonious. There are, therefore, as many types of 
ethical or religious tendency potentially derivable from 
the doctrine as there are in it diverse statements of the 
nature of intuition. 

Certain negative requisites to this experience are, in- 
deed, laid down with great frequency and emphasis, and 
are consistent and closely related inter se; though they 
are neither closely related nor consistent with many other 
things which Bergson says. There are certain phases of 
life which, we are often and plainly told, we must turn our 
backs upon, if we would have a full and intuitive acquaint- 
ance with ‘‘the deeper self’’ that is in us, le moi profond. 
We must, namely, turn away from logical thought; and 
from action; and from the conditions of social life. It 
is no trifling katharsis which is required of the candidates 
for this initiation. 

We must turn away from logical thought; because the 
intellect, a late-born product of evolution, is but a spin- 
ner of convenient and conventional ways of symbolizing 
reality, not a means of apprehending reality as it is. It 
weaves, as Schopenhauer and the Vedantists taught, a 
veil of Maya which it hangs between us and that true 
Being to which we would penetrate, that Being which is 
at bottom, for Bergson too, an dtman, the very Self of 
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our selves. The intellect, with its inveterate habit of 
making distinctions, of thinking things as ‘‘outside of” 
one another, of thinking the moments of time as ‘‘before 
and after’’ one another, wholly misrepresents the nature 
of a Self in which all is fusion and interpenetration. 

It is true that both M. Bergson and some of his ad- 
mirers are wont to repel the imputation of anti-intellec- 
tualism. Thus M. Desaymard, impressed by the consid- 
erable erudition evident in ‘‘Matiére et Mémoire,”’ de- 
clares that philosophy, as conceived by the author of that 
work, ‘‘far from opposing positive science, actually de- 
mands of the philosopher a scientific effort far greater 
than it has hitherto been customary to expect from him. 
The ‘intuition’ of the philosopher cannot come into play 
until after he has inventoried, probed, criticized, often 
even added to, all the facts which positive science has 
brought together, in relation to a given subject... . 
This philosophy is not ‘anti-scientifie’; it is ‘ultra-sci- 
entific.’’’ These declarations can be abundantly sup- 
ported from Bergson’s own text; for example, by such 
a sentence as this, which Mrs. Herman cites from 
‘“‘L’Evolution Créatrice’’ as decisive evidence of. the 
philosopher’s innocence of hostility to the intellect: 
‘‘Reality itself in the profoundest meaning of the word 
is reached by the combined and progressive development 
of science and philosophy.’’ But while Bergson says 
these things in his books, and still more emphatically in 
a discourse provoked by criticisms, before the Société 
francaise de philosophie, it remains an equally em- 
phasized, and, logically, a far more central point of 
his doctrine that reality can be reached only by a pro- 
cess in which the categories, the methods, and the fun- 
damental presuppositions, not merely of physical science, 
but of all conceptual thought, are suppressed. We have 
here merely one instance of the facility and composure 
with which this writer says and unsays the same things. 
If there are any propositions in Bergson’s philosophy 
more fundamental and more distinctive than others, they 
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are these: that the ‘‘deeper reality’’ is non-spatial and 
non-quantitative, is indivisible, continuous, mobile, fluid, 
ever novel; and that ‘‘intelligence’’ is capable of appre- 
hending only the spatial, the quantified, the divisible, the 
discrete, the immobile, the solid, the recurrent. Thus 
intelligence is generically incapacitated for introducing 
us to ‘‘the real.’’ Nor does Bergson fail to drive this 
conclusion home by reiteration and diversified expres- 
sion. ‘‘The intellect is characterized by a natural in- 
ability to comprehend life’’;* but life constitutes ‘‘all 
that is positive in reality.’’* ‘‘The intellect can no more 
admit complete novelty than real becoming; that is to 
say, here again it lets an essential aspect of life escape, 
as if it were not intended to think such an object. All 
our analyses lead us to this conclusion.’ ® 

In view of all this, M. Bergson’s bold declaration 
that he has never belittled science as a means of gaining 
acquaintance with reality, ‘‘never declared that we need 
to replace intelligence by something else,’’ cannot be 
regarded as a wholly accurate generalization about his 
previous utterances. Even his attempts elsewhere to rep- 
resent intellectual exercises as a suitable propxdeutic to 
the intuitive insight are without logical motivation; they 
do not flow from the rest of his doctrine, nor are they 
congruous with it. ‘‘An intuition of reality,’’ he declares 
in his ‘‘ Introduction to Metaphysies,’’ ‘‘can be had only 
after one has gained its confidence through a long com- 
panionship with its more superficial manifestations. . . . 
The direct contact of the Self with the Self, the final 
effort of distinct intuition, would be impossible, except 
to one who had first assembled and compared a very 
large number of psychological analyses.’’ But one 
strives in vain to imagine why, if to attain ‘‘the meta- 
physical intuition’? we must ‘‘reverse all the ordinary 
habits’’ of conceptual thought and analytical reasoning, 


*«« Evolution eréatrice,’’? Eng. tr., pp. 164, 165. 
* Journal of Philosophy, ete., Vil, p. 388. 
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a prolonged immersion in those habits should render this 
emancipation more easy,—unless, indeed, the effect of 
such habituation be to breed a disgust or a despair of 
the intellect. The only consistently Bergsonian ground 
for regarding intellectual endeavor as an aid to intuition 
would resemble the ground which some ascetic moralists 
have found for condoning an intense early addiction to 
the pursuit of pleasure :—that it the more surely brings 
about that disillusion which begets the desire for some- 
thing more satisfying. One remains, then, entirely justi- 
fied in saying that, by Bergson’s express assertions, and 
also by the general logic of his most fundamental prin- 
ciples, the much-to-be-desired intuition is to be had only 
by turning away from the intellect and all its works. 
Equally involved in the fundamentals of the doctrine 
is the requirement that we turn away from action. The 
supposition that Bergson is a pragmatist is, indeed, not 
without support from his actual utterances. But his 
pragmatism, as several recent’ writers have clearly 
pointed out, is but a subsidiary ‘moment’ in his philoso- 
phy, one which is sublated in the final synthesis,—if there 
can be said to be a final synthesis. He holds, as do those 
called pragmatists, that our intellect, with its forms and 
characteristic modes of operation, was evolved for the 
sake of action, and is to be understood solely as instru- 
mental to action. But what the intellect is, we have 
seen; and what action is responsible for, we may there- 
fore infer. The first work of the impulse to action was 
to fabricate the intellect as its tool; and the entire work 
of that tool is to shape for us an image of the world as 
the world’s not. Why it should work in so strange a 
fashion, and why a gratuitous misrepresentation of 
reality should be the necessary presupposition of action, 
remains obscure; there are few passages of Berg- 
son’s more bewilderingly crowded with self-contradic- 
tions than the pages in ‘‘Creative Evolution’’ which pro- 
fess to show not only how but why the intellect and its 
categories, and especially its trick of thinking in terms 
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of space and of ‘‘solids,’’ were evolved in the interest 
of action out of a supposed antecedent state in which, by 
hypothesis, no intellect, nor categories, nor space, nor 
solids, nor possibility of action, existed at all. But how- 
ever this may be, it remains true that there are few prin- 
ciples which Bergson reiterates more frequently than 
that all modes of thinking which have reference to action 
or are in any degree influenced by the presuppositions 
of action, are modes of thinking which lead us directly 
and hopelessly away from that intuition of reality which 
he would have us gain. On this side of his doctrine his 
call for a return to the immediate is nothing less than 
a call to the contemplative life, to a beholding which 
transcends all need of doing. Or, if this way of putting 
it be thought to have a too ‘otherworldly’ sound, one 
may say that the way to experience real duration (ac- 
cording to the present version of it) would be to ‘‘loaf 
and invite one’s soul,’’ to lie inert and let time flow 
through one, without distinction of moments, without 
action, without any of the sophistications due to ‘‘intel- 
ligence.”’ 

Here again, to be sure, we find what is clearly affirmed 
equally clearly denied; Bergson elsewhere insists that 
intuition does not ‘‘consist simply in watching oneself 
live, ‘like an idle shepherd watching the stream flow by.’ 
To speak in this way would be to fail to apprehend the 
peculiar nature of duration, and the essentially active— 
nay, the almost violent—character of the metaphysical 
intuition.’’ But here as before the denial has neither 
logical roots in the general doctrine nor logical consis- 
tency with it—unless, indeed, we are being treated to a 
play upon the word ‘action.’ Essential to all that is co- 
herent and distinctive in Bergson’s view of knowledge 
is the contention that action (as he ordinarily uses the 
word) is conditioned upon the intellect’s falsification of 
reality, and is, therefore, utterly contrary in its nature 
to the reality-revealing intuition. Only, it is a way with 
our philosopher to negate even his most essential and 
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characteristic doctrines, when they seem to suggest any 
implication to which objection might naturally be made; 
or, perhaps one should say, to affirm their opposites, when 
the rejection of the opposites would gives rise to ob- 
jection. 

We must, finally, turn away from the social life. For, 
in a secondary degree, the intellect exists as a means 
for social communication, as that which makes ‘‘dis- 
course’’ possible. Not merely language, but the con- 
cepts which language expresses, and the ‘‘laws of 
thought’’ themselves, are conventions of social inter- 
course; in the lack of them social intercourse would be 
impossible, the idea of it meaningless. But of these con- 
ventions we must rid ourselves, if we would reach con- 
sciousness in its natural state, if we would have contact 
with the ‘‘immediately given.’’ It is no society of selves, 
acting, and acting with and upon one another, that can 
be presented to us in the Bergsonian intuition of pure 
immediacy. The experience is an absolutely solitary one; 
and the ‘‘reality’’ which it could disclose would, neces- 
sarily, according to Bergson’s principles, be one in which 
the ‘‘reciprocal externality’’ of personalities, no less than 
that of moments of time or points of space, would be 
annihilated.’ 

These negative prerequisites to the attainment of the 
Bergsonian ‘‘intuition’’ are laid down, then, in unmis- 
takable terms and with copious iteration, though not 
without occasional denial. But when one endeavors to 
gather some notion of the actual content or object of 
that intuition, one is oppressed with something more than 


It may, however, be noted, as a small example of the way in which the 
categories of Bergson’s philosophy reverse their meaning without notice, 
that in his ‘‘Laughter,’’ intelligent conformity to the social requirements 
of a situation is treated as a case of ‘‘mobility’’ and as in some degree a 
manifestation of ‘‘life’’; while the comic, which is made to consist in 
inadaptability and non-conformity, is an example of ‘‘rigidity.’’ Yet the 
former is obviously also an expression of intellect and of a capacity for 
making nice distinctions, is wholly a product of social intercourse, and is a 
form of ‘‘ discourse.’’ 
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an embarrassment of riches. Ineffable though the reality 
therein revealed is said to be, there are offered at least 
six different and irreconcilable descriptions of it. 

(1) The first conception of what is given us in intuition 
is merely the consequence of the negations thus far noted. 
The object intuited is the absolute Unity of which the 
mystical philosophies and theologies of all the ages have 
darkly spoken. It bears, indeed, the novel name of ‘‘pure 
duration,’’ but it is a mode of being from which all the 
ordinary attributes of time have, with utmost explicit- 
ness, been excluded. It has no ‘‘before’’ or ‘‘after.’’ In 
it one instant is not ‘‘outside of’’ another instant. The 
ideas of number and quantity and serial order are not 
applicable to it. This existence, which contains, indeed, 
all time, yet contains neither ‘‘reciprocally external’’ mo- 
ments nor spatially juxtaposed parts, does not seem 
easily distinguishable from that point 

dove s’appunta ogni ubi ed ogni quando, 

which the poet beheld at the culmination of his vision. 
And the relation of him who intuits pure duration to the 
nature intuited is likewise described in terms analogous 
to those customary in the mystical philosophies. The 
intuition is, no doubt, a cognitive act. But it transcends 
the ordinary meaning of ‘knowing’; for in it, since all ‘ex- 
ternality’ of things to one another has been suppressed, 
one becomes that which one knows. ‘‘To this imme- 
diacy,’’ says M. Le Roy, ‘‘we must accord the value of 
absolute knowledge, since it realizes the coincidence of 
being and knowing.’’ When we return to it we return 
to a ‘‘moment of consciousness anterior to that work of 
reflection from which arises the duality of subject and 
object.’’ 

This first account of the content of the Bergsonian in- 
tuition manifestly offers nothing unfamiliar; and it con- 
tains nothing which could help us to understand why 
(for example) Bergson has become the favorite philoso- 
pher of revolutionary syndicalism. The tendency which 
this conception alone would seem most likely to foster 
Vol. XXIII.—No. 3. 18 
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would be a revival of ‘otherworldly’ mysticism. And that 
is an outcome which may very well follow from the vogue 
of the new philosophy, in the case of those who fix 
their attention exclusively upon this aspect of it. 
With Bergson himself it is an incessantly emphasized 
aspect; but it is not the only one, nor the most distinctive 
one, nor the one that has thus far most influenced his 
disciples. What is really distinctive of his philosophy 
is its transformation-scene. For this negatively charac- 
terized entity with which we have hitherto been dealing, 
this pure Unity, perfectly indivisible, remote from all 
action because untouched by those distinctions and cate- 
gories which action presupposes,—this self-same entity 
suddenly, without explanation or transition, presents it- 
self as pure mobility; and as time in its actual flow; and 
as the turbid movement of sentiency and appetition be- 
low the level of coherent thought; and as a developing, 
active, self-differentiating life-force. And it is these 
complementary and more positive descriptions of the con- 
tent of the final intuition that have been chiefly fertile in 
practical consequences. 

We turn, then, to the remaining, and more genuinely 
temporalistic versions of the ‘‘peculiar nature of duration 
and of the character of the metaphysical intuition;’’ and 
shall in each case note the moods of social, ethical or 
religious thought to which they seem to tend. 

(2) One characteristic emphasis is upon the absolute- 
ness of the mobility which is the root-character of 
conscious existence. M. Bergson, though he fills many 
other and very different réles also, is, of course, a modern 
Heraclitus; and the ‘immediacy’ to which he would have 
our souls return is the universal flux about which the 
philosopher of Ephesus uttered his dark sayings. 
‘‘Heraclitus,’’ Mr. George Santayana has said, ‘‘describ- 
ing the immediate, found it to be in constant and pervasive 
change; no substance, no forms, no identities could be 
arrested there; but as in the human soul, so in nature, 
all was instability, contradiction, reconstruction.’’ And 
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this, as Mr. Santayana goes on to observe, was no false 
description of what consciousness untransformed by 


thought is: 


This remains the empirical fact; we need but to rescind the artificial dis- 
tinction which Descartes taught us to make between nature and life, to feel 
again the absolute aptness of Heraclitus’s expressions. These were thought 
obscure only because they were so disconcertingly penetrating and direct. 
The immediate is what nobody sees, because convention and reflection turn 
existence, as soon as they can, into ideas; a man who discloses the im- 
mediate seems profound, yet his depth is nothing but innocence recovered 
and a sort of intellectual abstention. Mysticism, scepticism, and trans- 
cendentalism have all in their various ways tried to fall back on the im- 
mediate; but none of them has been ingenuous enough. Each has added 
some myth, or sophistry, or delusive artifice to its direct observation. 
Heraclitus remains the honest prophet of immediacy. 


Bergson has evidently tried to be to our own age an 
honest prophet of immediacy; and Mr. Santayana, whose 
words require some modification when applied to the 
ancient thinker, has here very exactly set forth at least 
one element in the philosophy of the modern. Like his 
Greek precursor Bergson strains the resources of lan- 
guage in his endeavor to make clear that what is at the 


bottom of our consciousness is change and nothing but 
change, that reality in its true nature is simply flux posé 
sur flux 

What results when this Heraclitean immediacy is made 
not merely the subject of psychological description or a 
partial element in a metaphysical synthesis, but the ob- 
ject of a sort of religious cult, is exemplified by M. A. 
Chide in his ‘‘Le mobilisme moderne.’’ To M. Chide 
the ‘‘idée bergsonienne’’ represents the culmination of 
all modern philosophy, because it evidences at last the 
complete recovery from that misleading ‘‘logification’’ 
of the nature of the world and of human life, which began 
with the philosophers of Elea, or rather with the law- 
giver of Sinai. Approximations to this insight have 
been made by many philosophers, especially in the nine- 


* Journal of Philosophy, etc., VII, 1910, p. 388. 
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teenth century. The diverse types of evolutionism to be 
found in the Hegelian dialectic, the Darwinian biology, 
the Spencerian cosmology, were all stages on the way 
to the great consummation, the apotheosis of movement 
as such. Yet none of these were wholly disentangled 
from ‘‘rationalism.’’ But in our own happy day, M. 
Chide finds, the full emancipation is at hand, through 
the efforts of Bergson. At last ‘‘movement”’ finds its 
cause triumphant, or nearly so, and seeks no longer to 
dissimulate its true essence. ‘‘Immutability, once set 
at the heart of the world, becomes for modern science 
a simple illusion, due to categories fundamentally viti- 
ated. ... And the real, perceived directly in intuition and 
not through the medium of these falsified categories, ap- 
pears as what it is, Becoming, beyond all logic. . . . The 
idea of movement has thus found its courage, and, taking 
leave of the Reason, gives itself up to its own essential 
nature, which consists above all in eaprice. Proteus is 
God.’’® 

Just what consequences follow from this faith that 
‘Proteus alone is God and Bergson is his prophet,’ M. 
Chide does not trouble to tell us with much definiteness. 
Perhaps it is but consistent that the drawing of conse- 
quences should be left to each man’s taste,—though in a 
religion which apotheosizes caprice, consistency can 
scarcely be a virtue. But some other Bergsonians (whom 
I know only through the summaries and citations in 
M. Guy-Grand’s admirable little book) appear to point 
the moral with a little more explicitness. Thus M. 
Albert Bazaillas'® bids us find in the wsthetic experi- 
ence, above all in music, a sort of evanescence of the 
intellect and a dissolution of personality, in which the 
Bergsonian intuition is consummated. In this experi- 
ence, in M. Bazaillas’s words (which can hardly be ade- 
quately Englished), ‘‘tout nous parle de vertige et 


*“¢Le mobilisme moderne,’’ pp. 257-259. 
In his ‘‘ Musique et inconscience.’’ Paris, 1908. 
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d’alanguissement.’’ Here is ‘‘a world of the irrational, 
dedicated to absurdity, where nothing recalls to us ob- 
jectivity or certitude, where contradiction is the rule, 
where there is no impulse to which Imagination does not 
give encouragement,—for she reigns there supreme, clear- 
seeing and subtle, in the place of the methods and the 
traditions of Thought.’’ Again, in M. Maxime Leroy’s 
volume, ‘‘La Loi,’’!! we appear to have the social 
philosophy which follows from this phase of Bergsonism. 
It is, of course, a social philosophy closely verging upon 
that of anarchism. M. Leroy laments that our modern 
democracies still make so much of a fetich of the idea 
of law in the abstract. No law ought to be regarded as 
rigorously obligatory; general laws should in the main 
be replaced by free contracts between individuals. 
For,—in M. Guy-Grand’s phrasing,—‘‘any rigid and 
stable law intended to apply to any large country, neces- 
sarily hampers life.”’ 

(3) The four remaining ways in which Bergson de- 
scribes the content of his ‘‘intuition’’ all take some ac- 
count of the conception of evolution. What is funda- 
mental in life,—as it is represented in these passages,— 
is not mere change, but change of a definite and cumu- 
lative sort. The ultimate reality is, in this case, not 
absolute mobility, but a force with a determinate char- 
acter or a prevailing direction of its own. But in the 
first of his evolutionary versions of the fundamental 
reality, Bergson still inclines to attach superior value 
to that which is primal and universal in this life-force. 
The evolutionism of Spencer had, perhaps, in the days 
when it was a novelty, its most significant practical effect 
in the fostering of a forward-looking habit of mind in 
its adherents; it was a new sort of chiliasm. But Berg- 
son brings even to his evolutionism a curiously backward- 
looking habit of mind.’? This is, no doubt, the conse- 








" Paris, 1908. 
“A peculiar fondness for words beginning with the prefix re- is a char- 


acteristic of Bergson’s style. 
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quence of a way of thinking about the object of intuition 
which had become customary with him before that object 
had been thought of very definitely in evolutionary terms. 
From the beginning, as we have seen, Bergson has 
been the preacher of a return to the ‘underlying.’ At 
the outset, this meant merely a repenetration to a sup- 
posed deeper level of human consciousness from which 
action and the intellect have caused most men to depart. 
But in ‘‘Creative Evolution,’’ where the reality intuited 
usually is described as sort of blind, striving poussée 
vitale, the phrases inviting us to return to this reality 
often seem to suggest a reversion to that which is com- 
mon to all life, and, therefore, relatively unevolved and 
undifferentiated. The democratic spirit has been de- 
fined by Mr. Chesterton as consisting in a feeling that 
the things in which all men are alike are infinitely more 
important than the things in which some men differ from 
others. There is, in the present phase of Bergsonism, 
much not merely to encourage such a democratic spirit, 
but even to widen it into a feeling that the things in 
which all men and all animals are alike,—and should 
not one in consistency add, all vegetables?—are more 
sacred and more important than the things in which 
men differ from what a more aristocratically-minded age 
called the lower orders of creation. Deeper than clear 
consciousness lies une certaine inquiétude de vie: deeper 
than intelligence lies instinct. For, ‘‘while intelligence 
is characterized by a natural inability to comprehend life, 
instinct is moulded upon the very form of life itself. 
While intelligence treats all things mechanically, instinct 
proceeds, if one may so speak, organically. . . . For it 
does but continue the labor by which life organizes mat- 
ter, so that we can never say just where organization 
ends and instinct begins.’’ If, then, the chief end of 
man is resorption into the heart of that life which stirs 
in all things,—if we are to live this life inwardly and 
immediately, and not merely to behold or think or under- 
stand it,—then, by a clear implication, the promptings of 
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instinct must bring us nearer to that goal than the guid- 
ance of intelligence; though even instinct, since it is 
also a means to action, will not lead us the whole way. 
The difficulty about instinct is that, almost reaching the 
goal, it is incapable of feeling the need of going farther; 
intelligence becomes conscious of the need but is in- 
capable of fulfilling it. ‘‘There are things which intel- 
ligence alone is able to seek, but which by itself alone 
it will never find. These things instinct alone could find; 
but it will never seek them.’’ This is a rather oracular 
deliverance. But if one is permitted to guess at the 
interpretation of the oracle, one must still regard it as 
implying that intelligence, having the inclination to seek 
these ineffable things, should be intelligent enough to seek 
them in the only way by which they may be found,— 
namely, through an act of self-negation and a return to 
instinct,—or to something still more primitive. It is true 
that M. Bergson himself, in reply to a critic, has denied 
that he has ever maintained that we ought to give to 
instinct the preference over intelligence. It is true also 
that M. Sorel has endeavored to reassure another critic, 
‘alarmed by the danger of the popularization of a doc- 
trine which contains, among other paradoxes, the thesis 
that instinct is the real source of the highest kind of 
knowledge.’’ And it is, indeed, a fact that this is not 
the only or the final word of the new philosophy upon 
the nature of that underlying reality which it is so per- 
sistently prone to identify with the supreme good. For 
this contention, too, a precise contradiction may be 
duly found in Bergson’s writings. But the practical effect 
of this procedure is no more in this case than in others 
already noted, to reduce both sides of the contradiction 
to a nullity. Those who care to follow in detail the self- 
contradictions of Bergson’s doctrine with respect to the 
relation of instinct to the saving intuition, will do well 
to read the penetrating, though somewhat too ferocious, 
criticism of M. Benda. 

(4) In one or two passages Bergson designates one in- 
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stinct above all others as revelatory of the meaning of 
existence: the instinct of maternal devotion. He thus 
derives from the ideal of a return to the instinctive at 
least the hint of a genuinely evolutionary and forward- 
looking conception: the conception of life as significant 
chiefly in its transmissive function, of the passing gen- 
eration as a bridge through which the race that is to be 
shall enter into its own. ‘‘Sometimes,’’ he writes, ‘‘in 
a fleeting vision, the invisible breath that bears all living 
beings onward is materialized before our eyes. We have 
this sudden illumination before certain forms of maternal 
love, so striking, so touching, too, in most animals, ob- 
servable even in the solicitude of the plant for its seed. 
This love, in which some have seen the great mystery of 
life, may rather, perhaps, disclose to us life’s secret. It 
shows us each generation bending over the generation 
that is to follow it. It enables us to perceive by a sud- 
den glimpse that a living being is above all a place of 
passage and that the essential thing in life is the move- 
ment by which life is transmitted.’’ In this interpreta- 
tion of the content of ‘‘intuition,’’ Bergson’s doctrine 
has manifest affinities with some familiar ethical em- 
phases of other and older evolutionary moralists, both 
systematic and impressionistic; for example, with cer- 
tain wholesome aspects of the Whitman cult, with a part 
of the preaching of Nietzsche’s Zarathustra, with the 
aspirations which characterize the enthusiasts over 
eugenics. This particular moral idea, in short, is in no 
degree novel or distinctive in Bergsonism. And it is, per- 
haps, the version of its intuition which the new philoso- 
phy least emphasizes and least frequently iterates. 

It is not in any of the four versions of the nature of 
intuition thus far distinguished that the most noteworthy 
practical applications of the new philosophy have found 
their starting-points. The two which remain to be ex- 
amined are those which appear to have had the greatest 
actual influence, and to have encouraged, if they have not 
generated, contemporary tendencies of most significance. 
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The consideration of these, however, must be deferred 
until a subsequent installment of this study. 
Artuur QO. Lovesoy. 
Tue Jouns Hopkins UNIveErsity. 





A STATISTICIAN’S IDEA OF PROGRESS. 
WALTER F, WILLCOX. 


EW convictions are more deep seated and more 

widely held in our modern world, especially in the 
United States, than the belief that man is progressing. 
Is the belief to be accepted and defended or is it a de- 
lusion, a mere idol of the tribe? 

Before the question can be argued the nature of prog- 
ress must be examined. Progress is a kind or species 
of change; it implies gradual alteration towards some 
limit. It does not necessarily imply improvement. The 
progress of consumption does not bring any improve- 
ment of the patient and to speak of an improvement of 
the disease is hardly intelligible. When Hogarth made 
his series of engravings on A Rake’s Progress, the title 
did not imply that the last position of the hero in Bedlam 
was an improvement on the first, but merely that it was 
the culmination of a gradual process. Progress, then, 
is change towards an end and the end may be moral, 
immoral or non-moral. Progress depends upon the idea 
of what constitutes the completed series of changes; in 
other words, it is a subjective notion. 

But scientific critics assert that nature knows nothing 
of ends or final causes and hence knows nothing of prog- 
ress. If man be merely a part of nature, the idea of 
progress must be read into history and not read out of 
it. History, or a part of it, is interpreted in terms of 
progress as certain vibrations of the air are interpreted 
in terms of music. A measure of progress or even an 
argument about progress is as impossible as a measure 
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of harmony. If you feel it, that is enough; if you do 
not, no one can help you. Some such objection to the 
word seems to have been at the root of a significant 
change in Spencer’s terms. He published his essay on 
‘‘Progress’’ in 1857. In all later writings he avoided the 
word, substituting for it evolution. Although the prob- 
lem cannot be escaped by closing the eyes, it seems neces- 
sary to admit that progress is a subjective term implying 
a goal or end and so is a human interpretation of events. 
The end may be expressed as self-realization, or happi- 
ness, or the good, or the greatest good of the greatest 
number, or social service. Its objective correlates are 
evolution, or differentiation or, best of all perhaps, 
adaptation. 

After thus clearing the ground, let me return to the 
question, Is the belief in progress to be accepted or is 
it a delusion? The problem may be discussed either by 
one whose habit of thought brings him into daily contact 
with the deep things of life or by one who now and then 
ventures a plunge into the chaos underlying his chosen 
bit of the cosmos. To one who belongs to the latter 
class, as I do, the line of approach is determined by that 
field of the partly known from which he sallies forth, and 
so the question becomes, What is progress and what are 
the tests of progress as viewed by a statistician? 

The students in some special field, as distinguished from 
philosophers and moralists, who have concerned them- 
selves with the problem, fall into three main groups: the 
historians, the ethnologists, and the economists. The his- 
torians have sought to trace and thus to demonstrate 
human progress through the few thousand years of which 
some records survive. The ethnologists have tried to re- 
construct in broad outline the history of mankind through 
prehistoric ages by inferences drawn from the remains 
of early man and his work, or from the present or recent 
condition of savage man, and thus to lengthen the base 
line along which progress may be measured. The econo- 
mists have turned to the intensive study of the present 
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and recent past; they have chosen not the social tele- 
scopes of history and ethnology, but rather the social mi- 
croscope of statistics. Each method has its advantages; 
there is no question of superiority or inferiority ; but each 
student can use his own tool better than another’s. 

A statistician works or should work only with defined 
concepts. But he needs more than this. He must have 
a definition stated in terms that make it measurable. 
There must be units of some sort that can be counted 
or statistics will have none of it. Perhaps my meaning 
may be made clearer by an illustration. A few years 
ago, one to whom all branches of the English-speaking 
world listen with delight gave an address on the subject, 
‘‘What is Progress?’’! He concluded that ‘‘the ultimate 
test of every kind of advance is Happiness’’ and that 
“the test of human progress towards happiness would 
then be: Does the average man to-day, at the end of each 
year or at the end of his life, feel more inclined than the 
average man would have done two hundred or four hun- 
dred or six hundred years ago, to say that he would like 
to live the same life over again, because his pleasures 
in it have on the whole exceeded his pains?”’ 

This is a familiar conception of progress and I have 
no desire now to question its validity. Under it the end 
is happiness, an increase in the amount of happiness is 
progress, a decrease is retrogression. In one respect 
the form of definition appeals strongly to a statistician; 
it is couched in terms of the average man. This notion 
is one with which statisticians have been wrestling for 
more than half a century, and unsatisfactory as the re- 
sults have been, little as is yet known about the life and 
work and inclinations of the average man, statistics may 
fairly claim to know more about him than can be learned 
from all other sources of information. But happiness, 
the central idea of the definition just quoted, cannot be 





* James Bryce, ‘‘What is Progress,’’ Atlantic Monthly, vol. C, pp. 145- 
156 (August, 1907). 
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expressed in units that can be counted and thus the 
definition does not conform to the requirements of sta- 
tistics. If happiness be the test and the only test of 
progress, a statistician can throw no light on the question, 
What is true of this definition is true of all the others 
that have been suggested. How then can the statistica] 
method approach the problem at all? 

When no exact or direct measure of the characteristic 
in question can be found it is a common device to take 
one or more measurable elements closely connected with 
it. Suppose the problem were to determine the position 
of the United States among the countries of the world 
in manufacturing. As the result of different comparisons 
it might be found that the United States was first in the 
production of iron and steel, second to the United King- 
dom in the manufactures of textiles, first in the manufac- 
ture of leather and its products, first in the manufacture 
of food preparations, etc. It would then be necessary 
to assign weights to the several results and by that 
method combine them into one series. 

So in studying progress a statistician would examine 
its various indexes, appraise their value and consider 
how far the results corroborated or contradicted one 
another. Following this procedure, the evidence of pro- 
gress upon which the economists before Malthus centered 
their attention is the one I will mention first. That is the 
increase of total population. Adam Smith put it bluntly 
when he said: ‘‘The most decisive mark of the prosperity 
of any country is the increase of the number of its in- 
habitants.’’ One hundred and fifty years ago the popu- 
lation of Europe was about one hundred and thirty mil- 
lion; it is now four hundred and fifty million and the 
population descended from European emigrants and now 
living in other parts of the world is more than one hun- 
dred million. The population of the earth is almost cer- 
tainly increasing; that of Europe is unquestionably in- 
creasing rapidly; the rate of increase in the United 
States is more rapid still. 
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But is increase of numbers a test of progress? Cer- 
tainly not a final and unquestionable one. No one would 
claim that Russia or India is progressing more rapidly 
than France. Yet there may be an intimate connection 
between progress and increase of numbers. If better 
adaptation to environment, or, ‘more exactly,’ increase in 
the number and complexity of the responses to environ- 
ment in which life consists, be a mark of progress, as it 
is often said to be, and if such adaptation also tends to 
increase numbers, then there is ground for holding that 
progress is usually attended by an increase of numbers. 
The human race is the only one of the higher forms of 
life which is progressing and also the only one which is 
steadily and rapidly increasing in numbers. This in- 
crease in the last two centuries has been due almost en- 
tirely to the most progressive branch of mankind, the 
European, or Caucasian, or white race. 

If progress be an increase of adaptation and adap- 
tation results in happiness, then progress is usually at- 
tended, also, by an increase of happiness. Increasing 
numbers and increasing happiness may be viewed as 
usually, but not always, by-products of increasing adap- 
tation and by measuring the changes in population, the 
only one of the three which can be measured, light is 
thrown upon the changes of the others. 

Man derives most of his happiness from intercourse 
with his fellows. If numbers increase, intercourse in- 
creases at a compound ratio. There are now in the United 
States perhaps two hundred times as many persons as 
lived on the same area at the time of Columbus. The 
amount of human intercourse now in a year must be 
thousands of times as great as it was four hundred years 
ago. There seems to be ground for holding that happi- 
ness grows or tends to grow more rapidly than numbers. 

Our first statistical test of progress, increase of num- 
bers gives an affirmative reply to the question, Is man 
progressing? and Is the United States progressing? 

The amount of human life on the earth may increase 
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not only by adding to the sum of lives, but also by length- 
ening each life. Lord Acton has called the latter the 
compendious test of improvement. We have no trust. 
worthy knowledge about the length of life under savage 
conditions or under ancient civilization. The nearest ap- 
proach to it with which I am acquainted is an estimate 
of the length of life in Roman Egypt among the classes 
wealthy enough to have their bodies embalmed, an es- 
timate based on the ages at death of one hundred and 
forty-one persons on whose mummies the records have 
been found and deciphered. With some manipulation 
of the figures I reach the result that the average duration 
of life among wealthy classes of Roman Egypt was about 
twenty-two years, or less than what it now is among the 
general population of India, and perhaps twenty-five years 
less than at the present time in western Europe. Evi- 
dence which I cannot even summarize warrants the con- 
clusion that the length of human life in civilized countries 
is rapidly increasing and that change in this direction is 
growing more rapid. 

In this country the length of life is still unknown. In 
default of such knowledge, we must turn to the only 
state affording this information, Massachusetts. There 
the length of life is forty-five years. This is probably 
greater than the average for the United States, because 
the proportion of Negroes in the United States is nearly 
ten times as great as in Massachusetts and the length of 
a Negro’s life is not more than two-thirds that of a white 
person’s, and also because Massachusetts has long held 
a prominent and honorable position among the states 
for its attention to questions of public health and 
longevity. 

In average length of life at the present time there are 
many countries which surpass Massachusetts and there- 
fore probably the United States. They include England 
and Scotland, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, Holland, 
Belgium, and France. There are others, like Switzer- 
land and perhaps Italy, in which life, while a little shorter 
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than in Massachusetts, is probably longer than the aver- 
age for the United States. 

The second statistical test of progress, the length of 
human life, gives satisfactory results for the countries 
of western Europe. It indicates that in Europe the Scan- 
dinavian countries are most advanced and Russia least. 
The length of human life in Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark (52 years) is almost double what it is in Russia 
(28 years) and more than double what it is in India (24 
years). To an American, however, the answer obtained 
by this test is less satisfactory than that by the first. 
The difference to our disadvantage is due primarily not 
to the shortcomings of our medical profession, but to 
the slow and imperfect development of the public health 
movement in this country and the comparative weakness 
of the safeguards thrown by society around the indi- 
vidual life. 

Progress is often said to require physical and social 
uniformity in the population of the progressing nation. 
The number of races and languages in Austria-Hungary 
and in Russia is thought to hinder improvement. Clear- 
sighted students of the United States regard our racial 
diversities in the same way, and for that reason justify 
the exclusion of Chinese and Japanese laborers. Many 
believe even that the new immigration from eastern and 
southern Europe is harmful. This raises the difficult 
question, Is uniformity or multiformity, homogeneity or 
heterogeneity in a population most conducive to progress? 
Probably no general answer can be given. Excess in 
either direction is harmful and the mean is golden. What- 
ever definition be accepted for progress, it presupposes 
and rests upon sympathetic codperation with one’s fel- 
lows. Hither diversities so great as to hinder this or simi- 
larities so great as to make it insipid are obstacles to im- 
provement. 

Yet under present conditions both in the world as a 
whole and in the United States, the dangers from diversity 
racial, linguistic, educational, religious, political, and in- 
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dustrial, seem to be greater than the dangers from uni- 
formity. This is frankly an assumption. If it be admit- 
ted, it follows as a corollary that changes in the direction 
of greater uniformity, such as those to which I now pass, 
are an index of progress. If it be not admitted, the rest 
of my argument will not be persuasive. 

Are racial] diversities increasing or decreasing? Prior ° 
to about 1500 A. D. when the oceans ceased to be effec- 
tive barriers to civilized man, the great human races 
were living in isolation behind the ramparts of ocean or 
desert and the differences between them were probably 
increasing. Now we may be at the opening of a period 
of racial convergence, due partly to the disappearance 
or decreasing importance of the backward races, partly 
to intermixture of races, partly to climatic influences. 
The various physical types seem to be coming more and 
more under similar conditions, and while this often spells 
disaster to the ill-adapted race, as when the American 
Indian is decimated by tuberculosis, yet it does reduce 
the diversities of experience out of which racial antago- 
nisms arise. 

In this country the changes are certainly in that direc- 
tion. In 1790 the population of what is now the United 
States, including an estimate of the number of wild In- 
dians, was about seven-tenths white, one-sixth Negro, and 
one-eighth Indian. During the one hundred and twenty 
years between 1790 and 1910, the proportion of Negroes 
fell from one-sixth to one-ninth, that of Indians from one- 
eighth to one-thirty-third, but that of whites rose from 
seven-tenths to nearly nine-tenths. The country has been 
growing more homogeneous racially and the change is 
still in that direction. Between 1900 and 1910 the pro- 
portions not only of Negroes, but also of Indians and 
Chinese decreased and the proportion of Caucasians 
or whites increased. The Negroes in the United States 
are twenty-four times as numerous as Indians and Mon- 
golians combined, are increasing steadily and rapidly, 
and are intimately mingled with the white population. 
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Their relative decrease in the nineteenth century resulted 
from two sorts of change. In 1790 the two parts of the 
country separated by Mason and Dixon’s line had almost 
equal numbers of inhabitants. But from the start the 
North throve more than the South, and by 1860 had a 
population exceeding that of the slave states, Negroes 
included, by more than seventy-five per cent. During 
that period as a whole the southern Negroes increased 
faster than the southern whites and the steady decrease 
in the proportion of Negroes in the country was due to 
the more rapid rate of increase in the population of the 
North. But since the Civil War the difference in the 
rates of growth of North and South has dwindled and 
disappeared. In the decades 1890 to 1900, and 1900 to 
1910, for the first time in our national history, the popu- 
lation of the southern states increased faster than that of 
the northern. But it is the southern whites alone who 
are setting the pace. During the twenty years 1890 to 
1910, the increase of southern Negroes was 29 per cent. 
and of southern whites 56 per cent., or nearly twice as 
rapid. This divergence makes it likely that by the close 
of the twentieth century the Negroes in the south, who 
are now one-third of the population, will not be more than 
one-sixth and that in consequence the people of that sec- 
tion and of the country will have become racially more 
homogeneous than they are now. 

While the proportion of whites in the United States 
is slowly but steadily increasing, this part of the popu- 
lation is becoming perhaps less uniform in physique. A 
marked change in the character of our immigration be- 
gan about a generation ago. We may admit that the 
immigrants of to-day have wider physical differences 
among themselves and from the resident population than 
they formerly did. But the more important question 
relates to the direction and rapidity of change. Do these 
physical diversities continue and perpetuate themselves 
in children and grandchildren? Or do they dwindle and 
disappear? Provisional results of the first careful inves- 
Vol. XXIII.—No. 3. 19 
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tigation into this problem have recently been given to the 
public. They point to the following conclusions not 
hitherto suspected. (1) Immigrants coming to this coun- 
try and living in the crowded parts of New York City 
have children the shape of whose head departs widely 
from that of their parents. (2) Where the parental type 
is long-headed, or dolichocephalic, the children are less 
dolichocephalic; where the parental type is round-headed, 
or brachycephalic, the children are less brachycephalic. 
(3) The departure from the ancestral type appears even 
in eases where the children born abroad have been 
brought to this country in early childhood; it is more 
marked among children born in this country and the 
longer the interval between the arrival of the mother 
and the birth of the child, the more the shape of the 
child’s head differs from that of its parents. (4) The 
changes are great enough to make the difference between 
the shape of the head among a round-headed stock, like 
persons of east European Hebrew descent born in the 
United States, and a long-headed stock, like persons of 
Sicilian descent born in the United States, less than the 
difference between either group of children and their 
parents. 

These results are the more surprising because the 
shape of the head has been thought an extremely per- 
sistent characteristic, controlled almost entirely by heredi- 
tary influences and very little by environment. Although 
far from conclusive, they seem to warrant at least a sus- 
pense of judgment upon that point. If they could be 
accepted at their face value, they would show that the 
process of physical assimilation of immigrants begins 
sooner, progresses more rapidly, and affects the whole 
system more radically than has hitherto been believed. 
A decrease of physical diversity in the American people 
is assumed to be a mark of progress. That diversity re- 
sulting from race has decreased and is decreasing. 
About that diversity resulting from immigration no an- 
swer can be had. It depends upon the comparative in- 
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fluences of immigration and assimilation on the national 
physique. The scientific measurement of these is still 
in its infancy. 

Passing from physical to social assimilation, I inquire 
whether we are becoming less exclusively an English- 
speaking folk. This question takes on two forms; first, 
are the groups of non-English-speaking people whose an- 
cestors have been for generations in the country becom- 
ing more numerous? and, secondly, are the recent im- 
migrants who cannot speak English transforming us into 
a polyglot folk? The two main groups of non-English 
speaking native American stock are the Pennsylvania 
Dutch and the Louisiana creoles. Those of the former 
class who cannot speak English decreased by one-half 
between 1890 and 1900 and are now only 20,000. The 
Louisiana creoles are three times as many and slowly 
increasing, but not so fast as the population around them. 
These remote linguistic islands of debased German and 
debased French are not likely long to withstand the per- 
sistent friction of the sea of English which surrounds 
and is engulfing them. 

The problem of Anglicizing the language of our swarms 
of immigrants is far larger and more difficult. In 1900 
there were about six and one-half million persons in the 
United States who had been born in countries where 
English was not spoken. But of these more than four- 
fifths claimed ability to speak English. No doubt in many 
cases that language was most imperfectly understood and 
was murdered in the speaking. Yet the first steps are 
the hardest and they had been taken. The number who 
claimed to speak English was about equal to the number 
who had been in this country eight years, so on the aver- 
age it takes about eight years for an immigrant who ar- 
rives ignorant of English and usually as an adult to learn 
enough of our language to claim a speaking acquaintance 
with it. 

More important still is it that of our foreign born 
population the proportion able to speak English was 
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much higher in 1900 than in 1890. The process of teaching 
English more than kept pace with the flood of new ar. 
rivals. And even when the immigrant fails to learn 
English, his children do not. Among children born in 
this country of parents who came from non-English 
speaking countries, about 98 per cent. speak English, 
and in New York, where about three-fourths of the im- 
migrants arrive, only one child in a thousand born in 
this country but of foreign-born parents is unable to 
speak English. No doubt the English is often, if not 
usually, poor and debased. In this as in almost every 
other case of assimilation, each side loses something. 

What meager evidence is available seems to indicate 
that our population is not growing more heterogeneous, 
physically or linguistically, as a result of immigration. 

Another menace to needful uniformity in our popu- 
lation and thus to progress is found by some in the il- 
literacy of recent immigrants. They fear that the un- 
educated and unambitious people of eastern and southern 
Europe who have been arriving in large and increasing 
numbers will become a dangerous proletariat. No doubt 
the majority of these immigrants are unlettered even 
in their own languages. No doubt that after they arrive 
they have little leisure or opportunity to gain the ele- 
ments of a book education and most of them continue 
through life unable to read and write. But with their 
children the case is different. They show quite as much 
energy and zeal in learning to read and write as do the 
children of the native stock. Indeed the figures do not 
reveal any significant difference between the prevalence 
of illiteracy among children of Americans by birth and 
children of immigrant Americans in the same com- 
munities. 

If the danger of developing a permanent illiterate class 
were serious, it would manifest itself in an increasing 
proportion of illiterates in the population. But that pro- 
portion is decreasing in the country as a whole and in 
all but two of the States. Perhaps the best test of the 
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efficiency of the public school system in reducing illit- 
eracy is found in the proportion of children ten to four- 
teen years of age who are able to read and write. Older 
persons are products of an ancient and in many cases a 
foreign school system. But children of this age are just 
out of school or out of the grades where reading and 
writing are taught. To find that with the exception of 
only two states in which the proportion did not change, 
the per cent. of children able to read and write was 
greater in 1910 than in 1900 is to hit upon an evidence 
of progress and of increasing homogeneity. 

On the question of religious homogeneity or hetero- 
geneity the statistical evidence is meager and unsatis- 
factory. It comes from two Federal inquiries into the 
statistics of churches. These show that the proportion 
of church members in the population over ten years of 
age increased from 43 per cent. in 1890 to 51 per cent. 
in 1906. The proportion of this population who were 
members of some Protestant church increased slightly 
and the proportion who were members of the Roman 
Catholic Church increased more rapidly. Whether this 
growth of religious diversity is more than offset by the 
increase of religious toleration is a question upon which 
the statistical method throws no light and which must 
be answered, if answered at all, upon other evidence. 

The argument has pointed towards an increasing uni- 
formity, racial, linguistic, educational, and possibly 
physical and religious, in the population of the United 
States and, if under present American conditions greater 
uniformity in these respects be conducive to progress, 
the argument tends to support the general opinion that 
the country is progressing. 

But these differences are far from exhausting the list 
and perhaps are not the most important. The question 
of industrial or economic differences and their increase 
or decrease is not to be ignored. 

Perhaps we may assume that a political democracy has 
not worked well unless it has been based upon an indus- 
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trial democracy and that the success of the American 
experiment hitherto has been closely connected with the 
democratic nature of American industrial organization, 
If that assumption be admitted, the question whether the 
population is crystallizing into industrial groups with 
diverse and sometimes antagonistic interests is of the 
first importance for our subject. 

In agriculture there is a marked increase of the two 
forms of tenant farming, renting for cash, and renting 
on shares. In 1860 six-eighths and in 1910 only five- 
eighths of the farms of the United States were tilled by 
their owners. In 1860 two-eighths and in 1910 three- 
eighths of the farms were tilled by tenants. This in- 
crease in tenant farming and decrease of farming by 
owners went on between 1890 and 1900 in every State 
of the Union. Perhaps in the great majority of cases 
the tenant farmers have risen from the class of agri- 
cultural laborers rather than fallen from the class of 
land owners. Nevertheless the change indicates that 
the advance from farm hand to farm owner is harder 
and takes longer than it used to do when land was 
cheaper and less capital was needed to run a farm. It 
suggests the development of economic classes and the 
possibility at least of class antagonisms which may be 
found a serious check upon progress. 

In manufacturing there is no numerous class, corre- 
sponding to that of tenant farmer and in a position be- 
tween the independent producer and the wage-earner. 
There are only two great classes, employers and em- 
ployees. Nor has the discussion turned upon the increase 
in the proportion of wage-earners, although such a 
change has probably occurred. It has centered rather 
upon the average amount of compensation and the al- 
leged increase of wages. 

The question of determining whether wages have risen 
or fallen is more complicated and difficult than many 
who talk fluently about it imagine. To show how true 
this is, let the question be made specific, Did money wages 
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in manufacturing establishments increase between 1890 
and 1900? These dates are chosen because there is far 
more information regarding them than regarding any 
earlier or more recent years. 

The United States Bureau of Labor concludes that 
average wages per hour in 1900 were higher than in 1890. 
This evidence is unquestioningly accepted by those who 
believe in the increase of wages. It is commonly forgot- 
ten that two other investigations of wages covering the 
same period were made by the Federal Government. The 
United States Census Bureau gathered detailed infor- 
mation regarding more than 100,000 wage earners in 
manufacturing establishments, and the figures seem to 
warrant the conclusion that the average weekly wage was 
about the same in 1900 as in 1890. The same Bureau 
gathered information regarding all the manufacturing 
establishments in the country in 1890 and in 1900 and 
these figures seem to warrant the conclusion that the 
average annual earnings of the five million wage earners 
in manufacturing were slightly less in 1900. One in- 
quiry shows an increase of 5 per cent. in wages per hour, 
the second a stationary condition of wages per week, and 
the third a decrease of 2 per cent. in annual wages, all 
for the same decennial period. If we could suppose that 
along with the increase of pay per hour there had been 
a decrease of hours of labor per week and also of days 
of labor per year, the three conflicting results might thus 
be reconciled. But there seems to be little evidence in 
support of this conjecture. 

To judge whether my effort to reconcile these appar- 
ent contradictions is successful, one must have in mind 
a few details about wage statistics. Ordinarily they are 
gathered from a list of establishments selected as typical 
or representative and with the main purpose of ascertain- 
ing the changes in wages of specific occupations. Thus 
the hourly wages of carpenters in the building trades 
were reported by the Bureau of Labor as 12 per cent. 
higher in 1900 than in 1890. But this method, even if it 
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could be extended to include all establishments, would not 
provide a complete and perfect picture of wage statis- 
tics. Indeed it is mathematically possible that the aver- 
age wages paid in each occupation in the United States 
were higher in 1900 than in 1890 and yet that the average 
wages in all occupations together were lower in 1900 than 
in 1890. To illustrate and explain this statistical para- 
dox, an actual case may be chosen from a simpler field. 
The proportion of children in Arizona unable to write 
was a little greater in 1900 than in 1890. And yet in each 
class of children taken separately, namely, the native 
white, the foreign-born white, and the Indian and Mon- 
golian, the proportion unable to write was smaller in 
1900 than in 1890. How could the proportion be smaller 
in each class taken separately and yet larger in all 
classes together? The explanation of the paradox lies 
in the fact that many Indian children escaped enumer- 
ation in 1890 and that their illiteracy rate, while lower 
in 1900 than in 1890, was high enough in 1900 for the 
increased proportion of that class to mask the progress 
which had been made since 1890 in every element of the 
population. 

The possibility of a similar paradox in wage statistics 
makes it important to supplement the Bureau of Labor 
method which is confined to changes of money wages in 
a larger or smaller number of specific occupations by 
a method which examines the wages of the entire wage- 
earning class. No such method has ever been tried for 
the United States as a whole, but there is something 
which approaches it. In 1890 and in 1900 inquiries were 
made by the Census Bureau of each manufacturing es- 
tablishment into the amount of wages paid during the 
business year and the average number of wage-earners 
employed. From the results the average annual earn- 
ings of wage-earners in manufactures have been com- 
puted. The result is to show a decrease from $445 in 
1890 to $438 in 1900. In the official publication dealing 
with these figures we are warned ‘‘that the attempt to 
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obtain the average earnings from the census figures . . . 
js not justified under any circumstances.’’ In support 
of this conclusion the Report calls attention to important 
changes of method first introduced in 1900 and vitiating 
the comparison with 1890. There is no doubt that these 
changes were improvements and needed improvements. 
But that they make comparisons entirely misleading is 
not proved. The important changes were two, one of 
which, if introduced in 1890, would have reduced the 
figure of average earnings for that year, while the other 
would have increased it. I do not believe that the two 
combined were potent enough to make comparisons en- 
tirely unsafe. Whether that be so or not, this method 
of securing wage statistics for all wage-earners in manu- 
facturing establishments is an almost indispensable sup- 
plement of the representative method and when properly 
used gives information quite as important and obtain- 
able in no other way. In the case before us I suggest that 
average money wages in manufacturing establishments 
may have been somewhat less in 1900 than in 1890, and 
that this view may easily be reconciled with the con- 
clusion of the Bureau of Labor regarding an increase 
of wages in given occupations, if only it be supposed that 
unskilled and low-paid labor increased more rapidly than 
highly paid labor between 1890 and 1900. Regarding 
such a change we are not left to conjecture alone. A 
classification of the breadwinners of the United States 
into four grades, proprietors or independent workers, 
the clerical class, skilled laborers, and unskilled laborers, 
has been made on the basis of the returns of occupations 
in which they were engaged. Such a classification is very 
difficult and inevitably exposed to a wide margin of error. 
But even so, when the analysis is made under the same 
principles and by the same person for successive cen- 
suses, the results are comparable and indicate the prob- 
able trend of change. The study to which I refer was 
published before the results of the count of 1900 were 
known, but it has since been continued to include those 
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returns. The figures Mr. Hunt has sent me from the 
Census Bureau indicate that the proportion of unskilled 
laborers in manufacturing was greater in 1900 than in 
1890. The most probable conclusion is that there was a 
slight decrease of earnings for all wage earners and at 
the same time a slight increase of earnings for most of 
the specific occupations between 1890 and 1900, and that 
these two antithetic results are not inconsistent because 
the disproportionate increase of unskilled and low-paid 
labor more than outweighed the rise in wages for the 
specific occupations. Another important inference has 
been drawn. The apparently stationary wages shown 
by one inquiry is the result of a decrease in the propor- 
tion of those receiving unusually high wages and of those 
receiving unusually low wages, and an increase in the 
proportion of persons receiving average wages. The 
net result indicated by the figures of all three investi- 
gations taken together is no progress in the money wages 
of wage-earners as a whole between 1890 and 1900 and 
a hardening of the class line between wage-earners on 
the one side and salaried employees, independent workers, 
or the proprietor class on the other. 

In agriculture and manufactures the lines between 
economic groups, like landlord, tenant, and agricultural 
laborer or employer and employee are deeper and more 
permanent than a generation ago. The growth of such 
diversities may be a serious menace to homogeneity and 
so to progress. 

A disproof of progress, if not indeed a proof of retro- 
gression, is found by some in the decay of family life 
and family virtues, which they find revealed if not proved 
by an alarming decrease of births. Regarding births we 
have unfortunately no direct information. In its absence 
a substitute has been found by comparing the number of 
children under five years of age with the number of 
women less than forty-five or fifty years of age. Such 
a comparison can be made for ten-year intervals between 
1850 and 1900 and by the help of estimates I have car- 
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ried it back to 1790. If the number of living children 
to each one thousand adult women in 1900 be taken as 
100 per cent., the corresponding number in 1790 was 179 
per cent.; or changing the method of comparison, the 
proportion of children to women in 1900 was only 56 
per cent. of what it was in 1790. France is the European 
country in which a similar change started earliest and 
has advanced farthest. French figures of birth rate go 
pack to 1806. The present birth rate in France is 69 
per cent. of the birth rate of ninety years ago; the pres- 
ent proportion of children to adult women in the United 
States is 55 per cent. of that proportion ninety years 
ago, indicating that probably the decrease of births has 
been more rapid in the United States than in France. 
This change seems to many a lamentable one and evi- 
dence of social degeneration and decay. Without deny- 
ing or minimizing its grave and threatening aspects, I 
may venture to suggest that some such change was almost 
inseparable from the steady and rapid increase in the 
length of human life. If the birth rate had not fallen 
when the average span of life was lengthening, the popu- 
lation both of Europe and of the United States would 
have increased even faster than wealth or food. The 
standard of living would have fallen instead of rising. 
It is the decline in the birth rate and that only which 
has enabled mankind to grip and hold fast the advantages 
secured by industrial advance and the lengthening of 
human life. The danger to progress from a declining 
birth rate springs not from the resulting check to in- 
crease, but rather from the danger that those persons 
best qualified by nature to transmit qualities of social 
value to the next generation are likely to have few chil- 
dren. President Eliot’s figures indicate that one hun- 
dred Harvard graduates of 25 to 30 years’ standing have 
not more than seventy-five living sons, and the evidence 
from various sources shows that in the population of 
the northeastern states, excluding the immigrants and 
their children in the first generation the deaths prob- 
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ably exceed the births. The United States in common 
with many other modern societies is apparently showing 
a tendency to increase from the groups with less pru- 
dence or self-control than the average and thus possibly 
to eliminate the most valuable lines of descent somewhat 
as the monastic system has been said to do. 

Another menace to progress is the prevalence of di- 
vorce in the United States. Apparently about one mar- 
riage in twelve now ends in a divorce, and the increase 
during the forty years for which records exist has been 
so great that another century of as rapid change would 
probably see half of the marriages contracted in the 
United States terminated by legal decree. 

The argument thus far has led to the following re- 
sults: 

Progress is a subjective term necessarily implying 
change towards some end or goal. Those who deny the 
existence of any ends have no right to use the word prog- 
ress. If progress be merely a subjective term, statistics 
can throw no light on the question of human or national 
progress because all such ends as happiness, or self- 
realization, or social service are incapable of statistical 
measurement. Various objective characteristics of prog- 
ress, like adaptation, or evolution, or differentiation, have 
been proposed and seem often, if not always, to be asso- 
ciated with changes generally regarded as progressive. 

Statistics measures such subordinate characteristics as 
are accessible to it and are correlated with some deeper 
immeasurable characteristic. From the result of this 
measurement it infers the presence or absence, increase 
or decrease of the inaccessible characteristic. 

Increase of numbers is far from an ultimate end. But 
it is an evidence of increased adaptation and also of a 
multiplication of human intercourse and in both ways an 
evidence of increased happiness. The population of the 
earth is increasing; that of Europe is increasing rapidly; 
that of the United States more rapidly still. 

Length of life is not an ultimate end. But untimely 
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death is an evidence of maladaptation, a great cause of 
unhappiness to survivors, and an economic waste. To 
increase the proportion of children who survive to ma- 
turity and old age is probably to increase happiness and 
social service. The length of human life is rapidly in- 
creasing in all civilized countries where it has been meas- 
ured and probably in the United States where it has not. 
But in at least eight countries of Europe the length of 
life is greater than in Massachusetts and probably 
greater than in the United States. 

Either uniformity or multiformity in a population may 
be so great as to be an obstacle to human or national 
progress. But under present American conditions 
changes in the direction of uniformity seem likely to be 
changes in the direction of progress. 

Changes in racial types since 1500 A. D. seem to be 
in the direction of convergence through the decrease or 
disappearance of widely divergent forms, the intermix- 
ture of races, and climatic influences. 

Racial homogeneity of the population of the United 
States is steadily increasing. 

Whether the greater divergence of physical type among 
recent immigrants is an influence towards greater phys- 
ical diversity in the total population is unknown. Slight 
evidence indicates that the modification of physique 
among the children of immigrants may be progressing 
with a rapidity hitherto unsuspected. 

We are not becoming a more polyglot folk as the result 
of immigration. 

We are not becoming a more illiterate folk as the result 
of immigration. 

The proportion of church members in the adult popu- 
lation is rapidly increasing, and that membership is be- 
coming more evenly divided between Catholic and Pro- 
testant. 

There is evidence that economic or industrial classes 
are developing and the lines between them harden- 
ing. 
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The proportion of farms cultivated by tenants is 
rapidly increasing in all parts of the United States. 

The contradictory evidence regarding the trend of 
wages in manufacturing establishments between 1890 and 
1900 is best explained by concluding that wages in most 
occupations rose slightly; that wages in all occupations 
taken as one group fell slightly; that this was due to the 
disproportionate increase of unskilled and low-grade la- 
borers ; that unusually high and unusually low wages were 
both less common in 1900, and wages near the average 
were more common. 

The very rapid decrease of the birth rate and the very 
rapid increase of the divorce rate are disturbing and seem 
to constitute a menace to progress. 

The net result is to indicate for the United States a 
rapid increase of population and probable increase in 
length of life, an increase in racial uniformity and per- 
haps in uniformity of other sorts connected with immi- 
gration, and at the same time a decrease in uniformity 
of economic status and income and a probable decrease 
in the stability and social serviceability of family life. 
Some of these indications look towards progress, others 
look towards retrogression. As they cannot be reduced 
to any common denominator, the statistical method is 
unable to answer the question with which we started. 

Allow me in closing to abandon both the method and 
the problem. Here as often the indirect and unexpected 
results of an investigation are more suggestive than the 
direct results. The inquiry leads by a new path to a 
familiar conclusion, that the main problems which we 
as a people are now facing and seem likely to face are 
widely different from the main problems of the past. 

A political democracy and educational opportunity for 
all cannot now be justified, if indeed they ever could, on 
the theory that all individuals are equally endowed by 
nature, but rather on the theory that democracy and 
universal education are selective influences whereby a 
modern State chooses its leaders from a larger number 
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and with better knowledge of their qualifications than 
are possible under competing systems of government or 
of education. They presuppose a certain fluidity of in- 
dustrial and social organization. If the lines between 
economic classes are deepening and hardening, as our 
evidence indicates, strenuous efforts must be made to 
preserve the institutions we have inherited. This 
requires a new spirit of responsibility for others, and of 
social service, a new realization of our debt to past gen- 
erations and of our obligations to the future. The 
changes in this direction are numerous and important. 
The public health movement emphasizes the responsi- 
bility of society for unsanitary conditions and its duty 
to restrain the liberty or license of some individuals for 
the common good. The conservation movement empha- 
sizes the communal ownership of the unappropriated re- 
sources of the United States and society’s duty to obtain 
a larger share than hitherto of the proceeds from these 
resources and to minimize waste even at the risk of put- 
ting a break now and then upon industrial expansion. 
The movement for shorter hours of labor, better con- 
ditions of employment and higher wages, while it like- 
wise may check the rapid accumulation of wealth, claims 
to more than offset that evil by contributing to a juster 
distribution of the proceeds between various industrial 
groups. The growth of an interest in ancestry, exag- 
gerated if not absurd as some of its forms may be, em- 
phasizes the dependence of each person on his inherit- 
ance from the past, his responsibility to transmit that 
inheritance unimpaired to the future, and the primary 
importance of the family in all permanent social life. 
The increasing study of the political and industrial sys- 
tems of foreign countries and the growing attention paid 
to the results of these studies is an indication of the rapid 
approach of American conditions towards those of west- 
ern Europe. 

The economic problems of present and future import- 
ance are less exclusively those of production and more 
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largely those of distribution; the political problems are 
those growing out of an effort to harmonize our recent 
industrial changes with American political traditions and 


political theories. 
Water F. Wiiucox. 
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THE PROBLEM OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 
JOHN M. MECKLIN. 


~OMEWHERE in his interesting book, ‘‘Saint Au- 

gustine and his Age,’’ Mr. McCabe remarks that in 
writing his Confessions Augustine was guilty of a ‘‘fore- 
shortening of the psychic perspective.’’ By this he means 
to say that the theologian has read into the compar- 
atively innocent deeds of his boyhood his later and sterner 
conceptions of human nature, and the result is a dis- 
tortion of the actual facts. A process very similar to 
this may be traced in many of the modern interpreta- 
tions of Christian ethics, where the moral ideal is inter- 
preted in terms of the theoretical and formal elements 
of Greek or modern ethics, and a fundamental identity 
both as to form and content is assumed to exist between 
them. We are told that ‘‘the advance of Christianity 
upon Paganism does not consist in a ‘reversal of all 
the moral values of Paganism,’ in the absolute condem- 
nation of its fundamental principles. It is the fulfillment 
rather than the negation of Pagan morality: there is an 
identity beneath all the difference; . . . an identity of 
essential spirit and point of view. Develop the deeper 
implications of Pagan morality and you have the Chris- 
tian morality.’’? 

This assumption of ‘‘an identity of essential spirit and 


*Seth, ‘‘On Certain Alleged Defects of Christian Morality,’’ in the 
Hibbert Journal, VI, p. 116. 
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point of view’’ between the Christian and the Greek or 
modern ethics can only be made by means of a fore- 
shortening of the historical if not of the psychic perspec- 
tive. It ignores the social and national background of 
the Christian ideal and the subsequent advances in ethical 
thought. It has given rise to much of the hostile and un- 
sympathetic criticism of Christian ethics in recent times 
and explains the difficulties experienced by modern ex- 
positors in bringing the paradoxical, almost anti-social, 
utterances of Jesus into harmony with modern thought. 

One of the most attractive of the recent interpreters 
of Christian ethics recognizes a certain aloofness, a con- 
scious detachment, on the part of Jesus from all social 
problems. He refuses to be a divider of property or to 
suggest remedies for existing political ills. He moves 
through the social issues ‘‘with a strange tranquility, 
not as one who is indifferent to them, but as one whose 
eye is fixed on an end in which these social problems will 
find their own solution.’’*? The moral life has for Jesus 
but two poles, God and the individual, and when he does 
touch upon social problems, such utterances are rather 
the ‘by-products’ of his thought and never form an es- 
sential part of his message. This is a clear statement of 
a fact that must impress itself upon the mind of every 
unprejudiced reader of the Gospels. 

But when the same writer finds in this very aloofness 
and otherworldliness of Christian ethics grounds upon 
which to base a claim for its universality and efficiency in 
the solution of social problems, it is a question whether 
he too is not guilty of a foreshortening of the historical 
perspective. For he presupposes that the lofty moral 
idealism of Christian ethics, with its transcendental con- 
ception of God and his kingdom, still recognizes the moral 
potentialities of man’s social and political relations, and 
only appears to ignore them because it ‘‘is fixed on an end 
in which these social problems will find their own solu- 


* Peabody, ‘‘ Jesus Christ and the Social Question,’’ p. 78ff. 
Vol. XXIIT.—No. 3. 20 
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tion.’’ Jesus ‘‘sees into life by seeing over it.’’ Does 
this, however, not read into Christian ethics the results 
of a monistic ethical idealism which includes God and ex. 
isting society in the same moral order and makes them 
subject to the same moral values? Does it not ig- 
nore such radical utterances as ‘‘My kingdom is not 
of this world,’’ and the many passages in the Gos- 
pels which imply a reversal of existing moral values 
and the institution of an entirely different moral order? 
The underlying assumption here, and one hardly tenable, 
is that the attainment of the ideal was conceived of in 
the mind of Jesus as a gradual growth and development, 
the result, in part at least, of individual effort and im- 
plying that man’s social and political relations have an 
inherent moral value of their own. Such an ideal was, 
on the whole, entirely foreign to the thought of late 
Judaism. 

Perhaps the most successful of the recent contributions 
to the understanding of the early Christian ideals have 
been those that have sought to interpret them in terms of 
the prevailing moral and religious conceptions of the 
time. They have shown conclusively that, so far as form 
and language are concerned, the teachings of the Gospels 
are to a large extent colored by the eschatological ideas 
of late Judaism. The ideal of Christian ethics is not 
distinctly anti-social nor is it pathological, as the fol- 
lowers of Nietzsche and Feuerbach would have us believe, 
but it is otherworldly. For we can hardly deny that 
a fundamental contrast between the present and a future 
world runs throughout the teachings of Jesus. He ex- 
pected with his age, that the world was facing a speedy 
dissolution which might come at any time, and perhaps 
within the present generation, that this would be effected 
by an exhibition of supernatural power involving the 
destruction of heaven and earth, that this would be fol- 
lowed by a blest and eternal order, in which sin and suf- 
fering and conflict, together with all the moral values 
they condition, would be done away forever and the trans- 
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cendental values described by the phrase ‘‘the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness’’ would prevail. Hence the 
frequency of such statements as ‘‘My kingdom is not 
of this world,’’ ‘‘Resist not evil,’’ ‘‘Lay up for your- 
selves treasures in heaven,’’ ete. Hence the instructions 
as to love of enemies rather than friends, giving and 
lending, the avoidance of anxious care for the morrow, 
the rigorous teachings as to wealth and filial obligations, 
and the lack of any positive moral valuation of many 
social and political relations. These are not treated as 
entirely insignificant, but rather as occupying a position 
upon the periphery of the moral ideal which is essentially 
otherworldly. 

It is customary to offset these otherworldly elements 
with sayings that are more worldly and social in tone, 
and such sayings are not lacking in the sources; but to 
explain the great mass of material of a distinctly 
eschatological nature by saying that it is paradoxical 
and extreme and does not form an essential part of the 
Christian ethics, is, to say the least, to do violence to 
our sources and open the way for every kind of arbitrary 
and subjective interpretation of their meaning. These 
otherworldly ideas show us most conclusively that Chris- 
tian ethics, whatever other elements it may have con- 
tained, approached the problem of the moral ideal from 
the standpoint of contemporary Jewish thought, which 
held that the world had grown old and that nothing of 
permanent value could be produced by human effort. 
The world-weary tone of late Jewish thought is lacking, 
to be sure, but the ideal is still sought, not in this world, 
the fashion of which passeth away, but in another world 
of transcendental values. The demand is for a new birth, 
a new beginning, an entire break with the old order of 
things,—‘‘und so lang du das nicht hast, dieses Stirb und 
Werde, bist du nur ein triiber Gast auf der dunklen 
Erde.”’ 

The comprehensive statement of the ideal is in the 
words ‘‘the kingdom of God and his righteousness.’’ An 
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atmosphere of the supernatural surrounds this ideal as 
is evinced by the passages in which the casting out of 
devils, the healing of diseases, and other exhibitions of 
divine power are intimately associated with the coming 
of the kingdom. The righteousness of the kingdom de- 
scribes the character of those who are fit to occupy a 
place in this transcendental sphere. The criterion of 
values is also transcendental since it is found in the 
nature of God. To be perfect is to be like him. Because 
of the surpassing nature of these qualities, they are not 
to be won by human effort, but are the result of divine 
grace and therefore conditioned upon the divine 
will. The injunction to ‘seek’ the kingdom does not re- 
fer so much to the possibilitity of attaining the ideal 
through individual effort as to the diligent cultivation of 
the frame of mind which will be most congenial to the 
coming kingdom. In fact, those who are perhaps in- 
clined to push the eschatological elements to extremes 
affirm that the Sermon on the Mount was intended as a 
sort of Interimsethik or temporary injunctions to tide 
over the short period before the coming of the kingdom. 
It is insisted that its teachings as to meekness, non- 
resistance, service, the neglect of earthly cares, etc., were 
not intended to be the guiding principles of a permanent 
social order such as we have in modern society, but were 
essentially provisional and designed as a preparation for 
another existence. Since the attainment of the ideal must 
wait upon the intervention of supernatural power, the 
utmost man can do is to cultivate the frame of mind that 
will place him most completely in sympathy with this 
other life when it comes. 

We may perhaps sum up the eschatological elements 
in Christian ethics as follows. The complete attainment 
of the moral ideal is made contingent upon the coming 
within the near future of a supernatural world-order in 
which perfection or likeness to God is to be guaranteed 
by the rule of God in each heart. Here the emphasis is 
to be placed upon the rule of God and not upon those 
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ruled. Nowhere is it expressly stated that the attainment 
of the ideal is dependent upon or is the outcome of social 
and political relations. Jesus does not say that the 
coming of the kingdom is mainly conditioned upon 
the active efforts of his followers. The fact that it was 
thought possible for the kingdom to come before the 
hurried preaching tour of the disciples through the cities 
of Judea was completed would seem to prove the op- 
posite. The moral ideal is not thought of as a task each 
must fulfill, in part at least, through his own efforts. It 
is a hid treasure, a pearl of great price, a gift, never 
one’s own creation. The reason for this is the radical 
difference between the moral values of actual life and 
those of the true or transcendental sphere. Socrates’s 
magnificent picture of the laws of the other world con- 
tinuing and completing the work of their brothers, the 
laws of this world, could hardly have found a place in 
the Christian ethics. For the world’s work never coin- 
cided exactly with the service of God. The spheres did 
not overlap. On the other hand, the nature of the moral 
ideal demanded that they should be kept as far apart 
as possible. ‘‘Render therefore unto Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s and unto God the things that are God’s.’’ 
It is very much to be doubted whether Jesus ever con- 
ceived of the great principle of evolution except as illus- 
trated in the simple facts of nature around him, and cer- 
tainly to attribute to him a philosophy of history embrac- 
ing generations and ages of growth and development and 
having as an ultimate goal the highest moral and spirit- 
ual elevation of the race is to bring in a notion entirely 
foreign to the Jewish mind. Furthermore, it introduces 
a strange and inexcusable contradiction into Jesus’s lan- 
guage, for it makes him describe the attainment of the 
ideal now as dependent upon an event that is imminent, 
catastrophic, and supernatural in character, and then 
again as a process initiated in society, furthered by man’s 
efforts and standing in organic relation to this world. 

In the light of these conclusions we are able to state 
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the problem of Christian ethics. If the Christian idea} 
was expressed in the terminology of the Jewish apocalyp- 
tic ideas of the time, a fact that can hardly be denied 
without doing violence to the records, and if it contem- 
plated nothing beyond the horizon of these ideas, then 
it must be national in character and without any claims 
to universal validity. If the teachings of Jesus were 
spoken with the firm conviction that a few more years, 
or at most a generation, would witness the utter destruc- 
tion of heaven and earth, followed by a palingenesis in 
which the existing moral order would be abolished, how 
can we take these sayings in their original setting and 
with their original meanings and apply them with con- 
fidence to the problems of modern life? Or have we the 
right to select such utterances as seem to lend themselves 
to a social and worldly ethic on the ground that they give 
us the essence of the Christian ideal, and ignore the 
eschatological elements which are also present and must 
condition every interpretation of the Christian world- 
view? Is it not true, as a matter of fact, that in applying 
Christian ethics to our modern problems we must univer- 
salize and change it so that its original meaning and 
intent are largely lost? 

Luthardt, the Leipzig theologian and writer on Chris- 
tian ethics, seems to have felt the force of this difficulty 
so strongly that he confessed any attempt to maintain 
a social order on earth in the original sense of the Chris- 
tian ideal would be the ‘‘proclamation of absolute an- 
archy.’’* The worldly ethics insists that the moral life 
is a struggle, ‘‘ein Kampf ums Recht.’’ The welfare 
of the entire social order depends upon the readiness 
of the individual to defend his rights and those of others. 
The refusal of one man to defend his rights may not 
affect the final issue, for he profits by the courage of 
the others. But were all to follow his example the re- 
sults would be disastrous. In the traveling Englishman 





* Luthardt, ‘‘ Vortraige iiber die Moral des Christentums,’’ p. 136. 
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who resists the extortionate demands of landlord or cab- 
driver, von Ihering saw the explanation of the moral 
strength and greatness of English civilization. How, 
then, is such an ideal which insists upon a healthful 
amount of self-assertion to be reconciled with an ethics 
demanding complete self-abnegation? Do not such ex- 
pressions as ‘‘Resist not evil,’ ‘‘Take no thought for 
the morrow’’ and the command to seek an ideal that is 
essentially otherworldly imply a complete reversal of 
existing moral values? In fine, if the alternative forced 
upon us by Christian ethics is a choice between a stern 
and lofty idealism which insists that we set our affections 
entirely upon the things that are above, that we cultivate 
homesickness for an eternal city, and pray ‘‘let thy king- 
dom come,’’ ‘‘let this world pass away,’’ and a moral 
ideal that gives to all the rich and varied moral poten- 
tialities of life their proper place and approaches the 
moral problem from the standpoint of the actual rather 
than the transcendental,—if this is the alternative, I 
think few would hesitate in their choice. 

That such an alternative is suggested by the language 
of the Gospels cannot be denied. It became more and 
more pronounced until the ethical ideals of the early 
centuries of Christianity were almost entirely dominated 
by the eschatological point of view. This could hardly 
have been possible did the idea not find some support 
in the early Christian sources. It is then a fact all the 
more worthy of remark, that this dualism between the 
worldly and the otherworldly does not seem to have ex- 
isted in the thought and life of the author of the Chris- 
tian ethics. It seems paradoxical that one who in his 
teachings placed the ideal in a world of transcendental 
values should still recognize by both word and deed the 
moral worth and dignity of this life. Such is, however, 
the case, and in spite of the rigor with which Jesus in- 
sisted upon the supremacy of his otherworldly ethics, we 





‘Von Ihering, ‘‘Der Kampf ums Recht,’’ p. 45. 
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find him mingling freely with men in their social re. 
lations, emphasizing the immediate and intrinsic moral 
value of the good act, and cherishing a poetic delight in 
the beauties of nature. He is lacking in many of the 
hall-marks of the genuine ascetic, and his belief in the 
doom threatening the world did not rob him of an un- 
mistakable joy in life. The strongest evidence of this 
fact is found in the criticisms of his enemies who saw in 
him the ‘‘glutton,’’ the ‘‘wine-bibber,’’ the ‘‘friend of 
publicans and sinners.’’ 

The problem of Christian ethics is concerned then not 
so much with the statement of a world-view as with the 
interpretation of a life. If the paradox in the Christian 
ideal is to be explained at all, such an explanation must 
be sought in the life and personality of its author. What 
that life was in its essence, we shall probably never know, 
owing in part to the fragmentary nature of our sources 
and in part to the mystery that is always associated with 
genius. Says a recent writer: ‘‘Just as the facts of life, 
of artistic inspiration, or of the indomitable energy of 


great statesmen and nations present to the scientist, the 
art critic, and the historian ultimate data which they 
can explain no further, but must simply accept, so the 
student of religion, when face to face with this unique 
religious consciousness, must acknowledge it as an ul- 
timate fact which he may not further analyze nor under- 
stand, which he may in some imperfect way sympathize 


with but cannot master nor explain away.’’® 


The mystery and the greatness of this personality ap- 
pear in such language as ‘‘I and my Father are one,’’ 
‘* All things are delivered unto me of my Father: and no 
man knoweth the Father save the Son.’’ Such words 
must be the purest effrontery or they must presuppose a 
depth of religious and moral nature of the profoundest 
character. They imply that in the religious experience 
of Jesus the world of transcendental values described as 








5 J. Weiss, ‘‘Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes,’’ S. 176. 
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‘the kingdom of God and his righteousness’’ was felt to 
be realized in his own life. The greatest achievement of 
late Jewish thought was its conception of God. But the 
loftiness and intensely otherworldly nature of this con- 
ception made it the despair of Jewish piety. The power 
was lacking to vitalize it and make it a real force in morals 
and religion. The tremendous significance of Jesus as a 
moral and religious genius lies in the fact that he made 
this transcendental idea dynamic in life and conduct. 
Faith in a divine Father was for him more than an in- 
intellectual matter. It was an abiding consciousness of 
oneness in spirit and purpose, a conviction of complete 
sympathy with the divine mind, of kinship in character 
and will. That a life could be lived in such an atmosphere 
is to us inexplicable, and the consciousness that his inner 
religious experience differed so widely from that of the 
ordinary man was doubtless the psychological foundation 
for the unique claims Jesus made for himself. We may 
seek to find parallels to this unique religious experience 
in the pneumatic phenomena of late Judaism and early 
Christianity, or we may try to account for it in terms of 
feeling, which, we are told, underlies all life and lends 
it its ultimate significance; but we can hardly explain 
it away. 

‘“‘Every great man, every genuine man,’’ we are told, 
“is by the nature of him a son of Order, not of Dis- 
order.’’ Jesus is no exception to Carlyle’s dictum. It 
is true that he clothed his ideas in the language of the 
time, but the problems of late Jewish thought found their 
solutions unconsciously in the inner harmony of his own 
religious experience. The stern dualism between the 
ideal and the actual, the otherworldly and the worldly, 
which crushed the life out of Jewish morality, did not 
exist for him. He made use of the eschatological expres- 
sions of the time in describing the ideal, while he showed, 
both by word and deed, that the ideal he preached was 
a reality in his own life. The beauty and poise of Jesus’s 
nature, which we can feel better than we can describe 
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or analyze, were due to this happy union of the ideal 
with the actual. Even the hard, almost ascetic utterances, 
which admit of no exceptions, do not offend because we 
feel them to be the natural expressions of a soul entirely 
at one with itself. 

In the same way, the surpassing idealism of the Chris- 
tian ethic finds its ultimate explanation in the religious 
experience of Jesus. For a soul at one with itself must 
find expression in a world-view that has no contradictions. 
This we find to be the case with Jesus. God and the 
sphere of values He represented were supreme for him 
and they contained no dualisms, and admitted no antin- 
omies. ‘‘Never, in the life of a human being, has God 
been so real as here. So far as we can see, religion was 
the whole of life for him. In all his words, he directs his 
own soul and those of his hearers to God. In every stage 
of life, even the severest, he escapes to God and harkens 
to His voice. Every joy becomes a thanksgiving, every 
calamity a surrender to God’s will. His whole nature 
is ever intent upon the highest and the ultimate. There 
is no relaxation, no trifling, no busying of oneself with 
things of subordinate interest.’’*® It is in the light of 
this ideal and unified world of absolute values with its 
two phases, God as the loving Father and God as the 
Judge, that we are to interpret the lofty idealism of such 
utterances as those found in the Sermon on the Mount. 
It explains for us the surprising reversals of existing 
values. For example, it enables us to understand why 
the work and effort necessary in the provision of food 
and raiment have no intrinsic moral value of their own. 
To one who seeks first the true values, ‘‘the kingdom of 
God and His righteousness,’’ these things will come as 
naturally as food and shelter come to the birds of the 
air or moisture and sunshine to the lilies of the field. 
They are ‘added’ and have no place in the ideal. We 
are to give alms or love our enemies independently of 
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consequences just as God makes the sun to shine and the 
rain to fall upon the just and unjust alike. He gives us 
the measure of values. These values are phrased in su- 
perlative, even transcendental, terms and the vast sweep 
of spiritual vision tends to make us lose the proper per- 
spective in our estimate of persona] rights, property, 
family and political relations. As the painter attains the 
proper proportions in his picture through the careful 
manipulation of the objects in the foreground, so we ap- 
proach the problem of the formulation of ultimate moral 
values in terms of the immediate relations with which 
social justice deals. 

Jesus’s inner harmony of soul to which we have alluded 
saved him from the danger of the distortion of the moral 
perspective which is always present in such an ethic of 
superlatives. His superb moral balance enabled him to 
rise above the implications of the terminology in which 
he cast his teachings, and in this universality and catho- 
licity of his nature is to be found the secret of his eternal 
appeal to the hearts of men. But it was inevitable that 
his followers, men cast for the most part in a far less 
heroic mould, would become keenly aware of the great 
gap between the ideal and the actual latent in Christian 
ethics. Hence they came more and more to renounce all 
attempts to attain the ideal by their own unaided efforts 
and to seek assistance from other sources. This natur- 
ally took the form of faith in Jesus himself where faith 
at first meant little more than the attempt, through sym- 
pathetic study and imitation of the life of Jesus, to induce 
the lofty religious and moral atmosphere which would 
make the attainment of the ideal possible. As the early 
enthusiasm waned, this degenerated into the artificial faith- 
ethic of theology. Ethics itself became the handmaiden 
of theology, while the ethical dualism still persisted. 

The ethics of Jesus is the final working out of the log- 
ical implications of the ancient Hebrew theocracy. As 
the social and political setting in which Jewish moral 
ideas first took shape disappeared or lost its significance 
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with dispersion and captivity, men were forced to fall 
back upon a more subtle and spiritual bond, and hence 
the prevailing otherworldly and eschatological nature of 
late Jewish thought. The Jewish genius by virtue of op- 
pression and denationalisation was thus forced to find 
citizenship in a kingdom of universal and therefore in- 
destructible moral and spiritual values. Hence the in- 
evitable blending of the moral and spiritual so that we 
have in the ethics of Jesus something like a final state- 
ment of the moral ideal in terms of religion. The ethics 
of Jesus belongs therefore to the overlapping things of 
human life. Its magnificent onesidedness is a challenge 
to the critical spirit as well as a pitfall to the moral or 
religious enthusiast. It presupposes a thoroughly re- 
ligious nature and where this is lacking its appeal will be 
scarcely understood. Its weakness perhaps lies not in 
ignoring but in failing to emphasize the moral value of 
the immediate social situation. The modern no longer 
lives in a world of thought that reckons upon the immi- 
nent and catastrophic close of the present world-order 
and the introduction of another in which existing moral 
values shall be entirely reversed. The progress of civil- 
ization has taught us more and more to stress the moral 
importance of life’s daily tasks. The line once sharply 
drawn between the supersensuous sphere of eternal 
values and this earthly life is becoming ever fainter and 
harder to trace, and the conviction grows upon us that out 
of the dirt and sweat of this work-a-day world may arise 
after all ‘‘a god though in the germ.”’ 


Joun M. MEcKLIN. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL ERA. 
M. E. ROBINSON. 


a. fundamental equipment of the social engineer 
who seeks to adapt the individual to society and so- 
ciety to the individual is a knowledge of human desires, 
for these are the forces of which everyone’s actions are 
the resultant. The leading discovery he will make in 
the pursuance of the quest is, that most people are try- 
ing to desire other people’s desires, and that this 
process entails much waste of energy and complica- 
tion of social problems. That is to say, if he is 
a Frenchman, he will make the discovery. British men 
of science are seldom either quick enough as ob- 
servers or subtle enough as thinkers to do original work 
in psychology, which a good many of them vigorously 
contemn. 

The truth is that John Bull sees solidity wherever he 
goes because he himself is solid, and makes, or used to 
make, solid things; just as melancholics think the world 
is gloomy because they are, and children will give a 
grown-up friend a birthday card representing a crude 
animal or a group of gay little revellers because that 
kind of picture appeals to themselves. Now human char- 
acter is anything but solid. As a rule it is a shaky, the- 
atrical structure that produces the illusion of authenticity 
in the casual spectator, but dissolves like a scenic make- 
believe before the keen gaze of the psychologist. M. 
Dromard, the exponent of sincerity, compares himself, 
as a student of character, to a connoisseur who should 
admire a handsome building, bold in architecture and 
massive to the eye, but is startled to find, on closer in- 
spection, that no small part of its framework is composed 
of wormeaten timbers, mouldering walls, and extraneous 
ornaments. He detects but few ‘opposable’ elements, 
genuine aptitudes, and effective tendencies in people. His 
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explanation is, that everybody is constantly imposing 
himself on everybody else. 


Everyone tends to regard his own life as quite an essential part of life 
as a whole; and in order to satisfy himself on this point he forms a very 
characteristic idea of the world at large as a sphere, all the movements of 
which revolve round what he himself deems good. A priest naturally thinks 
that a day devoted to prayer is a well-spent day; a soldier will tell you 
quite seriously that one’s life is supremely useful if it is employed in 
running the risk of losing it, and in taking away other people’s lives; 
the merchant will have little difficulty in believing that following the ups 
and downs of the market represents the best possible account which a human 
being could give of himself, and that compared with the most insignificant 
transaction on the stock exchange, the masterpiece of a master artist is a 
bagatelle and a mere amusement; a woman of the world who has per- 
formed her toilet and rattled through several silly conversations in quite a 
number of drawing-rooms, doubts not for a moment that she has done some 
useful work, and never dreams that there is anything better to do in life 
than doing nothing. 


In the twentieth century, which is to be the sociological 
era, priest and soldier, trader and poet, idler and worker, 
will discover one another. But let them look for no in- 
fallible guidance on the path of their inquiry. In the 
field of psychology every student must be an explorer, 


and something of an artist; for investigating it is like 
journeying through a land of surprises the features of 
which alter in correspondence with the permanent char- 
acter and passing moods of every traveller who ventures 
into its intricate wastes and wilds, or lingers to look 
at its peaceful plains and cultivated gardens. No man 
is the same to any two other men; and no one can pre- 
dict what others will be to us, or what we shall make of 
them for ourselves. 

When everyone is a Nansen or a Columbus in this magic 
region of the mind, no one will ever utter a word of 
praise or blame about anyone else, and pride and shame 
alike will pass away. Then the world will be a vastly 
more interesting and enjoyable place than it is now, for 
it will present infinite variety and yet be perfectly peace- 
ful. At present we all go about expecting others to be 
like ourselves and morally disapproving of them if they 
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are not. A very sociable person who makes generous 
demands upon his friends and consciously or uncon- 
sciously gets a good deal out of them, will say to a re- 
served and retiring comrade who has a kindly and un- 
selfish nature, ‘‘7 don’t shut myself up. I think it makes 
one selfish and narrow.’’ And the latter will answer, ‘‘J 
don’t dissipate my attention. I want to get some work 
done.’’ The simple truth is, of course, in the first case, 
““T like society’’; in the second, ‘‘I like solitude.’’ 

Again, the late Viscountess Harberton used to go out 
in a knickerbocker suit which was neat and comfortable, 
if not artistic; and people used to say, as she passed by, 
‘‘How unwomanly, how vulgar she is!’’ What they 
should have said was, ‘‘How unlike me!’’ As a matter 
of fact, she was extremely modest, and very capable 
as a wife and mother; and she had the straightforward 
independence of an unspoilt child. Women who wanted 
to adopt the skirtless garb themselves would say, when 
they saw her wearing it in the street, ‘‘How courageous!’’ 

In two of the most important departments of thought 
and action, politics and religion, reasoning is almost in- 
variably of the type illustrated in these two examples, 
from which it appears that truth consists in human de- 
sires realizing themselves. Each man creates it for him- 
self and like himself; and as he passes through the secu- 
lar changes to which all living creatures are subject, so 
truth undergoes the regular processes of growth, cul- 
mination, and decay by which it adapts itself to him, who 
is neither animal nor angel, but simply man. The biolo- 
gist imagines that eugenic perfection would necessarily 
constitute a fine race of men. But he would find it disap- 
pointing compared with the results brought about by 
the fierce patriotism of the German and Italian, the 
Welshman and American of to-day; for there is a will 
element in race-building without which scientific suff- 
ciency would be 


As fruitless as a stream which still 
Slips through the wheel of some old ruined mill. 
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Darwin and Huxley, Chopin and Schumann, Nelson and 
Stevenson, did great work because they liked it, not be- 
cause they were among the objectively ‘fit.’ They never 
allowed themselves to be paralyzed by 


That frost of fact by which our wisdom gives 
Correctly stated death to all that lives. 


Men of meaner powers trust their desires less faithfully 
and follow them out with less persistency. Canon Lid- 
don, for instance, went through agonies of self-teasing 
every time an appointment was offered him; and on one 
occasion he actually wanted his Bishop to command him 
to accept the proffered promotion. He was forever seek- 
ing some truth-outside-himself which wasn’t there. It 
never occurred to him that the truth so far as he was 
concerned could be actualized only by himself, and only 
by experiment. And so he was constantly striving after 
some duty which might enable him to escape self-de- 
termination, some convenient system of ready-made de- 
cisions which would spare him from perplexity, and yet 
be very respectable. No wonder Gabriel Tarde, observ- 
ing self-deceptions of this nature, described duty as a 
device for evading responsibility for non-success in any 
undertaking, whether of charity or self-help. The Canon, 
able but diffident, was prevented from seizing opportuni- 
ties not by a dead weight of moveless fact, but by his 
own wish and will. 

Similarly, it is by the will of the community that social 
diseases exist. Insanity, alcoholism, dishonesty, prosti- 
tution, brutality, class hatred, all could be abolished by 
a people who really intended to get rid of them. 

It is by choice, again, and not by destiny, that women 
are not soldiers. Wherever they have received a military 
training, as in Brittany and England in early times, and 
in Arabia and Abyssinia, South America and the Antilles, 
Dahomey and Uganda, they have done themselves credit 
as warriors. During the Polish Insurrection of 1863 
numbers of women fought heroically on many a battle- 
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field; and one of them, Mile. Postavoitow, won a high 
position of command: and in the French Revolution 
Olympe de Gouges, Pauline Léon, Mme. Feurier and 
other women leaders brought together hordes of warrior 
women who did excellent military service. Women do 
not want to go to war in this age and this country because 
the whole circumstances of their lives have made the 
profession disagreeable to them. 

Circumstances, personal and ancestral, so differentiate 
one human being from another, that no one, by rights, 
ean be compared with anyone else, and that everyone 
is lovable to someone. In many circles of intellectual 
folk at the present time, Becky Sharp, in all probability, 
would not be wicked or unnatural, but beneficent and 
amiable; while the Madonna type of woman, seemly as it 
is in most other circles, would be depressing and un- 
lovely. Mr. William McDougall has expressed an ad- 
miration of the latter which has led him to regard the 
maternal instinct as the source in general of the highest 
joys and noblest virtues of humanity, and in particular 
of the impulse to deal out equity to others. And yet he 
notes that a mother will be indignant if anybody insinu- 
ates that her child is not the most beautiful object in 
the world. But suppose it is ugly—to others. If she 
acts all her life as if it were beautiful, is she likely to 
do justice either to the child or her neighbors? We smile 
at the mother who told the schoolmaster that she had not 
quite decided what her son’s career was to be, but she 
thought she would like him to become a cabinet minister, 
or perhaps a judge or a newspaper editor. If we realized 
all the confusion, corruption, and injustice which emanate 
from such preconceived notions, we should be more in- 
clined to ery. How many a child would be deeply thank- 
ful if he need not hide his real difficulties and failings 
from his mother! How many a clever but shy girl would 
be glad if she could tell her meek-spirited mother that 
she wanted to be an astronomer or an engineer! How 
many a frank, good-natured boy, clever in quite other 
Vol. XXITI.—No. 3. 21 
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ways, would rejoice if he could tell his proud-spirited 
mother that he would give anything to be a tradesman 
or a gardener! 

As a rule the woman’s experience of the world is so 
narrow, and her imagination so limited in consequence, 
that she has no understanding of the varied media in 
which her children live, either at school or in business, 
and therefore, as Mr. McDougall admits, can offer them 
no sympathy. Most readers will remember Mr. Arnold 
Bennett’s fine study of a mother and son in ‘‘The Old 
Wives’ Tale’’; and how on one occasion the former 
fervently thanks a youth who in reality has taught her 
boy no small amount of iniquity, for his benedictory 
friendship to her family. 

Very often women have a definite logic of conduct, non- 
conformity to which they regard as wicked. Now M. 
Paulhan has observed how readily we all acknowledge the 
necessity and propriety of actions and events simply be- 
cause they have happened, and how easily, if we discover 
that they did not really take place, we come to believe 
in the eternal necessity of what actually did happen. The 
experiential conditions of thought and conduct make a 
substantial difference between the logic of one man’s 
behavior, with the system of opinions that are consonant 
therewith, and that of another; insomuch that anyone 
who does not possess the somewhat rare gift of catholic 
sympathies must have extensive sociological knowledge 
to understand how the subjective and the environmental 
factors are related to one another in the acts of others. 
By those elements, which are variable, their conduct and 
convictions are completely determined. Therefore the 
fact that a man is churchman or nonconformist, con- 
servative or socialist, Englishman or Japanese, ought 
to be the source of neither hauteur nor humility to him, 
but of pure, childlike pleasure. No action or belief can 
be wrong in the sense that it is unnatural or could have 
been otherwise under the circumstances, though it may 
be wrong according to the onlooker’s interpretation. 
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Thieving is quite right as far as the thief is concerned, 
for there is no disposition that is inherited so surely as 
that of stealing. Almost without exception, children 
whose parents have this characteristic—which is a sur- 
vival, no doubt, from an age when robbery was honor- 
ific—will instinctively lay their hands on other folk’s 
property if they can by any means get the opportunity. 
As far as possible, therefore, society should withdraw all 
such opportunity; and should see to it that born thieves 
have no descendants. As Novicow has remarked, a theft 
must be the work of two parties at least, the thief and 
his victim. If the latter is not as clever in protecting 
his goods as the former is in securing it, he must expect 
to be robbed. The miseries from which the community 
suffers are due almost as much to the stupidity, ignor- 
ance, and carelessness of ‘the innocent’ as to the cunning 
of ‘the guilty.’ Children should be taught that everyone 
they meet may be a swindler, or some other kind of 
scoundrel, just as he may be the most beneficent person 
in the world; and that if it is the knavish and sinister 
part of his nature that comes into play in his dealings 
with them, the ‘fault’ is partly their own. Conversely, 
they should learn to feel no resentment if they see that 
others have taken precautions against them which amount 
to an impeachment of their character; for if all the de- 
vices that human ingenuity could contrive were brought 
into requisition to prevent or defeat evil, it could not 
exist. Moral indignation is one of the most fruitful 
sources of the sin and suffering of the world, since it 
drives infamy beneath the mask of hypocrisy and into 
the secret infernos of society where alone it can flourish. 
The study of human character is difficult in the extreme; 
and to expect that everyone we come across shall know 
us so thoroughly as to be convinced of our goodwill and 
honesty, is to require that he shall have mastered it to 
the minutest detail. 

The only certainty we should look for in the wonderful 
story-book of social psychology is the greatest possible 
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variety and the most exciting adventures. The great 
value of M. Paulhan’s studies in psychology consists in 
his classification of ‘characters’ according to the way in 
which their component parts are associated in the bal- 
ance of the whole. That principle enables him to put 
order into a set of observations that of necessity are 
extremely diversified, and to see that no two characteris- 
tics, such as frankness and sincerity, calmness and ac. 
curacy, cruelty and cowardice, are ever invariably 
found together. Let us discard the rigid apparatus 
of judgments and comminations, rewards and punish- 
ments, which we all carry about with us to avoid having 
to be independent, courageous and observant, and we 
shall have what Mr. McDougall terms primitive sym- 
pathy. Our minds are the theatre of a ceaseless rever- 
beration and reflection from what we see and hear. Smile 
answers smile on the faces of the friends and the strang- 
ers we meet, and frown answers to frown; and sunshine 
calls forth gladness in the heart, while tempest inspires 
fear and melancholy. The appeal to sympathy, indeed, 
is made by suggestion, an instrument for utilizing the 
desire forces of the people for good which has a potency 
as tremendous in the psychic as the dynamo and the 
steam-engine have in the physical sphere. If men and 
women used it freely, they would be as charming and 
fresh as the child with the Christmas card; and wiser 
withal, for suggestion can be employed aright only after 
careful observation and analysis. Find out the particu- 
lar kind of suggestion to which a given individual will 
respond, and you will be able so to manipulate his at- 
tention that nothing base or mean ever enters into his 
thoughts and gets translated into conduct. It is only 
in eases of insanity that the mind runs persistently on 
unwholesome topics. 

To take an example of educational suggestion,—a boy 
loves piano-playing and neglects his lessons for it. The 
father, tyrannically moral, forbids him to touch the 
piano; the mother, timidly moral, sometimes allows him 
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to, but with protests. In other words, the latter suggests 
‘ought’ to the boy, the former ‘must.’ His mood is hos- 
tile to both, and the suggestions undergo a Hegelian con- 
version which turns them respectively into ‘shan’t’ and 
‘won't.’ Then the child feels that his self-respect is in- 
volved in maintaining his position, and a wearisome war 
sets in between him and the parents. But suppose they 
had said, when he first began the piano-playing, ‘‘ Yes, 
music’s lovely. We’ll have a tune first, just a little one, 
to put you in a good temper, and then you shall do your 
lessons. And you’ll do them well because the playing 
will have given you such a lot of energy, and you'll feel 
so brave and manly for having made yourself attend to 
the lessons when you wanted to play. Then you might 
play a little afterwards to reward yourself. Or would 
you rather do the French and algebra first and have the 
reward afterwards ?”’ 

By making suggestions like these, implying some im- 
aginative enjoyment of his pursuits on their part, and 
by enlisting his interest in what brings him the satisfac- 
tion of self-esteem, the parents could not only train the 
boy’s will and make him like doing right, but also teach 
themselves what his native disposition and endowments 
were. Sooner or later faithful observation and unob- 
trusive cooperation with him would bring them down 
to the bedrock of his character. In all probability they 
would not find the music there. But if they did, if it 
were not a passing fancy, but a genuine passion that sus- 
tained his attention and called forth spontaneous efforts 
from him, they would have to treat it as one of the primal 
desire forces which, whether they bring weal or woe, 
poverty or wealth, can never be changed or diminished, 
though they may be guided into desirable channels. 

There would not be much evil in the world, or much 
of the slackness and sentimentalism that the public policy 
of the day is instilling into the working folk, if wrong- 
doers and malcontents alike were dealt with on the as- 
sumption that they meant to do right, and the only ques- 
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tion were how to attain that end. Sermons and moral- 
izations, punishments and reproaches will be useless 
where an employer or teacher might achieve excellent 
results by saying, ‘‘Oh, I know how you could have done 
it,”’ or, ‘‘Let’s see how you forgot and can make your- 
self remember next time.’’ Many a labor dispute might 
have been avoided if the capitalists had met the very 
first application for a minimum wage that was put be- 
fore them not by opposition, which directly suggests cor- 
responding opposition, but by some such reply as this: 
‘We have never dreamt of the possibility of such a thing, 
and naturally it seems utterly impracticable to us. We 
will study the matter closely. And you too go away and 
think about it. Afterwards, if you still want it, let us 
adopt the minimum wage by way of experiment, do our 
best to make it a success; and if it answers, put it per- 
manently on trial.’’ Failing such agreements, employers 
and politicians have had to become extremely deferential 
to and laudatory of the workman. They must never in- 
sinuate that, like any common rich person, a laborer could 
possibly be incompetent, or produce a family of defec- 
tives who ought to be confined in colonies, or commit any 
other unsocial act. 

As the light.of the sociological era broadens from dawn 
into day, the members of the different social classes will 
regard each other with interest and appreciation, and 
feel that vainglory and guilt alike have passed from the 
earth as a nightmare glides away with the darkness. The 
women are dull of intellect because the real springs of 
their desires, which are not always, perhaps not often, 
centred in sex, or in wifehood and motherhood, are sel- 
dom discovered. But there will be no dullness, even 
among women, in a world where all are free to express 
their joy in whatever interests them unrebuked, and 
where everybody will acquire some skill,—at school, it 
is to be hoped,—in diverting the thoughts of others from 
all such joys as are truly harmful to society. Even the 
common routine of the day’s work might be entertain- 
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ing if everyone made perfect sincerity possible for every- 
one else. Thus a couple of strangers might meet in a 
restaurant and initiate a conversation in this way: A. 
I’m rather a talkative person and hate an unsociable 
meal. Will you let me talk to you? B. Yes, by all means. 
I’m sociable, too. But I don’t like the look of you at all. 
A. Oh, that’s interesting. I am rather a shabby-looking 
man; and ugly too, they tell me. I wonder what sort of 
people attracts you, and how you came by your standards 
of beauty and goodness and so on. Do you find that 
faces which you didn’t like at first afterwards become 
agreeable to you? 

Then each conversationist would tell the other scraps 
of social history which were quite new to the other, and 
anything but insipid. We all miss a good deal of both 
knowledge and amusement by rendering life spectacular 
and insisting on making all our acquaintances pretend 
to resemble or correspond to ourselves. There is twenty 
times more originality in ordinary men and women, and 
twenty times more virtue in extraordinary ones than we 
ever make use of. Many and many a great man has been 
prevented from giving of his best to the world by the 
sense of ‘‘isolation drear and deep’’ which their contempt 
and neglect have impressed upon him, only to give place 
to extravagant admiration when his day’s work is done, 
and he is beyond the need of human sympathy and good- 
will. ‘‘When I was poor and sick and hungry,’’ wrote 
Heine in a moment of deep discouragement, ‘‘there was 
one brave man who stood up to defend me; and one kind 
hand was stretched out to help me. That man was my- 
self, and that hand was my own.”’ 

If men did not cherish so tenaciously the absolutisms 
and misoneisms which are really egotisms, their own 
curiosity would lead them to take an interest in the man 
who shows some originality; and self-assertion on his 
part would be needless. Sympathy guided by sociological 
knowledge, indeed, would make all unpleasant forms of 
self-assertion unnecessary, and cut the social ground 
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from every kind of lie which hides the causes of human 
sufferings—lies told by preachers and orators, mer. 
chants and financiers, biographers and historians. A}] 
the ills that accrue from competition and the rush for 
riches, from ‘conspicuous wealth’ and ‘conspicuous lei- 
sure,’ would vanish. There would be no despised occu- 
pations and no downtrodden toilers; and the nervousness 
of the age of self-advertisement would pass away like a 
feverous dream. 

It is again to the imagination of M. Paulhan that one 
must appeal by way of pleading the possibility of the 
sociological era. 


It is not at all impossible that a civilization may come into being in 
which all the ideas and sentiments that now constitute our conceptions of 
right and duty, of responsibility and moral sanctions, may disappear. Their 
very names might be forgotten; and a civilization might arise in which 
no mention was ever made of right or duty, authority or responsibility, nay 
of morality itself and of good and evil. Nevertheless would there still be 
series of codrdinated phenomena, systematizations and harmonies; doubt- 
less also, discords and incoherences; and problems which would be none the 
less problematic for having presented themselves in fresh forms. Prefer- 
ences there would always be. And the chances are that a society in which 
morality was never discussed at all, actual conduct would be more ‘moral’ 
than it is among peoples who are constantly talking about questions of 
morality. We should always be able to construct a system of values in 
such a community, and weigh its elements against one another as con- 
tributing more or less to the establishment of more comprehensive ends, 
loftier ideals, and more progressive ideas. 


In all the nations to-day a deafening clamor is arising 
for mental expansion and individual development. And 
nothing can still that strife of tongues and restore the 
calm in which alone great public problems can be solved, 
but the realization that whatever his particular desires 
may be, everyone’s general desire is not to thwart his 
neighbor, but to get good for himself: and this good is 
so different from that of every other man, that it need 
not be achieved at another’s expense. It is not beyond 
the power of science to devise a social mechanism which 
makes a just provision for the wants of all. But the de- 
sire to see ‘‘the glory of a nature satisfied”’ in every face, 
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and to communicate one’s own gladness to others, must 
always be the driving force that creates and works the 
machinery. And as the spirit of domination gives way 
to the spirit of primitive sympathy, that force will grow 
stronger and stronger, and more and more effective. The 
discords between man and man are superficial, noisy, and 
ephemeral; the concord is fundamental, quiet, and last- 
ing. Social antipathies ‘‘are sovereignly unjust, for all 
the parties are human beings with the same essential in- 
terests, and no one of them is the wholly perverse demon 
which another often imagines him to be. Both are loyal 
to the world that bears them; neither wishes to spoil it, 
neither wishes to regard it as an insane incoherence; both 
want to keep it as a universe of some kind; and their 
differences are all secondary to this deep agreement.’’ 
M. E. Rosrnson. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





IS IT MUST OR OUGHT? 
EZRA B. CROOKS. 


A: the last Spring meeting of the Western Philo- 
sophical Association, held at the University of Chi- 
cago, the question which elicited most warmth in discus- 
sion was the one proposed above. Each of the principal 
protagonists said in summing up that it was his custom 
to ask of his students in the beginning of the ethics 
course, ‘‘What do you want?’’ When the unpragmatic 
one confessed this, the evident sentiment was that he 
had given up all sanctions of authority and in effect joined 
the enlightened ranks of the present day ethical rela- 
tivists. In this meeting all things idealistic were as the 
green things of Pharaoh’s Egypt; what the pragmatists 
left the realists ate. 

But I am wondering if the case is as serious with ideal- 
istie ethics, and with idealism in general, as the climate 
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of recent philosophical meetings would lead one to sus- 
pect. May not the idealistic teacher of ethics say to his 
disciples, without losing his ground, ‘‘ Find out what you 
want and this will be the ground of obligation for your 
action’’? Yes, he may ask this question as sincerely 
as any pragmatist. But the idealist will know that the 
school boy is not just then prepared to answer that query 
as to what he wants. No, nor can any man answer 
straight off that question of wants. The pragmatist 
seems to think that he can. ‘Want’ would be, I think, 
for him just the complex of present desire. Of course, 
the school boy is able to mention what his present re- 
sultant desire is. Then the relativist would say to him, 
‘“‘Very good! Now you must fulfill the necessary con- 
ditions if you are to realize that desire.’’ This view is 
simple enough to be sure even for those who like to 
speak of the mechanics of consciousness. ‘‘If your ideal 
is to possess a million dollars, then you must do such 
and such things.’’ ‘‘If you want to go to heaven, then 
you must do such and such, perhaps, other, things.’’ But 
if the man answers that he does not care about going to 
heaven, then the heavenly course of conduct is not bind- 
ing on him. So here the ideal of conduct and its ‘must’ 
is relative entirely to the ‘if.’ 

This ‘if’ for the relativist need not, of course, be a 
trivial expression of whim, but the ‘want,’ however 
solemn it may be, is an affair of the present. No obli- 
gation is upon the chooser except such as he now recog- 
nizes. He chooses freely on the authority of his present 
character. The character that he is to be does not decide, 
nor influence, what he is to do to-day. Let us eat and 
drink and be merry to-day, for what we are to be to-mor- 
row is not yet. This is to make the present and its 
reality the sole test of right. If the moral situation is 
concerned with the present only, then indeed is a ‘must’ 
alone possible and no ‘ought.’ The must has to do just 
with the present and its modus operandi of carrying a 
purpose into execution, and it is only equivalent to say- 
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ing: this, in order to be, demands that, as its condition. 
Must then belongs strictly to the descriptive sciences, 
and if ethics is to be more than a branch of biology, 
namely that branch concerned with social conduct, then 
we must introduce a meaning into the process which goes 
beyond a mechanical causation, 7. e., the ought motive of 
normative science. The moral question does not ask 
what you are to do if you are to get what vou want (what 
is to be done if the present want is to be met), but it 
seeks to know what is the right of a proposed case of 
conduct, and does not care at all whether its ought pleases 
either the nature of things as they are or the present 
want of desire. 

The idealist knows that to ask the student what he 
wants is to ask him more than he can answer. No one, 
however profoundly he may understand his own need, 
is just now able fully to tell what he wants. This human 
want is progressive. Let us suppose that to-day we are 
able to form a wish to match our present need, and that 
to-morrow that wish is completely fulfilled,—well, then, 
to-morrow we would be just as little satisfied as to-day 
we are. 

This inability to take more than the most transient 
satisfaction in the fulfillment of any desire is a pro- 
foundly significant fact of human life. Such lack of 
capacity to be long pleased does not result from mere 
whimsicalness, but suggests that a present desire and 
its satisfaction are far from the whole story of human 
want. One might phrase it in such out of date language 
as this: a desire can gets its satisfaction, but the desirer 
is never satisfied. In each such situation of desire and 
its satisfaction there is an unsettled element which re- 
appears as a new expression of desire. The naturalistic 
ethicist may say that this dialectic,—desire, satisfaction, 
dissatisfaction—simply describes the drive and go of 
the natural evolutional process. Yes, but if that ‘natural 
process’ is a something in itself, 7. e., something more 
than a mere summation of present states of desire in 
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the individual, then it is not fully described by the ‘what 
you want’ of the individual. It has as much authority 
as it has continuity, i. e., inner connectedness. By speak- 
ing of authority here I mean that anything which has 
character, whether an individual or a process, has some 
rights over its future, i. e., over its next succeeding 
course. To be sure one can say: ‘‘if this individual is 
to do or get X, then he must do Y, i. e., fulfill the neces- 
sary conditions.’’ This is to look at the problem from 
the side of description, which is, indeed, one of the neces- 
sary ways of studying the problem of behavior. But 
when we are in the spirit of description, our mood is en- 
tirely scientific and we are cold and indifferent to the jf. 
If this puppy is to be a part of the circus, it must learn 
this trick. If this baby is to live, it must take nourish- 
ment. If this woman is to be respectable, she must be 
virtuous. But in the actual living of life the ‘ifs’ are 
not so indifferent as this; on the contrary, upon these 
‘ifs’ hang the very issues of life and death. Just to the 
extent that the individual has character, meaning, worth, 
there enters the element of demand. There are vested 
interests now with the usual persistent rights of such 
interests. Each being has as much sacredness as it has 
character or meaning. Now the ought is born out of this 
sacredness of character and is meant to protect this 
vested interest. We are never indifferent here as to 
which way the if shall go, and this is because all the 
value and meaning in the being demands that the decision 
shall be in favor of the preservation and continuance of 
this being. There is as much ought in any decision as 
there is value at stake. 

Let us illustrate. In a system, such as that of the sun 
and its planets, we could say that the transit of Venus 
ought to take place. The ought here would mean that, 
unless it does, the solar system would lose its inner co- 
herence and be broken up. In such an introduction of 
chaos there would be great loss of value, and I do not 
mean that just the human world of values would be de- 
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stroyed, but rather that the beauty and harmony of this 
system would be lost. And such a loss there ought not 
to be. So Venus must be on time. But immediately the 
question arises, ought for what or in respect to what? 
Ought implies authority. Now in respect to what author- 
ity ought Venus to be on time? In respect to a higher 
system which needs the solar system. And this? Well, 
this in respect to the system of systems, in which dwells 
all the beauties and harmonies of the spheres. If Venus 
fails the solar system, then all this universal agreement 
is lost, at least as this harmony is now constituted. So 
there is as much demand upon Venus’s promptness as 
there is value involved. The importance of an act is the 
measure of its ought. 

Ought also implies responsibility, and this means free- 
dom to do the act mentioned. The freedom and respon- 
sibility that we talk about in morality is always thought 
of as a quality of personality. In fact, we define free- 
dom and personality reciprocally. A person is an auton- 
omous being, and the appearance of self-directed activ- 
ity is the first hint of personality. There seems no reason 
for changing this identification, but how then can Venus 
be said to possess an ought? It is many centuries since 
the mightiest of planets was believed to be a person. 
Just at present we will leave the question by saying that 
responsibility is involved here, but that it does not be- 
long to Venus in particular. 

Let us experiment with the case of the puppy des- 
tined for the circus. Is it not a cruelty to spoil the world 
of his gambols by introducing into it this harrassing 
ought? Perhaps it is so, but if there is to be a world 
of performing dogs, then his puppyship will have to be 
brought to sharp account. Yes, it is sure to be answered, 
if there must, but where is the ought? In the first place, 
I believe that the ought may reside in the world in which 
dogs live and move and have their being. How badly 
does this world need performing dogs? This need will 
measure the ought, and if there is no need, there will be 
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no ought. But the question still remains as to who owns 
the ought. Does it attach to the poor little puppy or 
does it inhere in his world? Certainly here the including 
world owns the ought just because it possesses the need. 
Only in so far as he is a fragment of that world, does 
the puppy share the ought and the need. But that world 
is also one of children needing amusement and of elders 
who need to take the children to be amused. So the world 
in which the puppy moves is a great world as measured 
in terms of its poor little importance, and thus the puppy 
all but escapes any participation in the ought by its very 
inconsequence. But it does not quite escape, for there 
is some investment of value in the puppy which raises 
just expectations. Mayhap it was carefully bred from 
performing ancestors and has especially fitting individual 
characteristics. In so far as this inheritance and these 
characters serve to give the puppy individual definition 
in the direction named, just to this extent they serve 
to fasten on him obligation to act up to his part. To 
be sure, the puppy is not oppressed by much obligation, 
but then he has not much character either. But has he 
any personality? If not so, neither has he a rag of ought 
to be his very own. 

Now let us see about the baby and its ought to eat. 
One hesitates to say that the situation here is not dif- 
ferent from that of the other little animal. Whatever 
difference there is, however, for our present purposes, 
is a difference in investment, that is, value of character. 
We believe, of course, that there is more at stake in the 
baby than in the puppy, more of evolutional value com- 
ing out of its past and potentialities in its future. The 
investment of value in the baby’s life engenders the 
‘ought’ of its preservation. This child’s life needs to 
be preserved, therefore the necessary means ought to be 
used to preserve it, i. e., food should be taken. In the 
ease of a baby we can’t merely say, ‘‘if it is to survive, 
it must take its natural sustenance’’ and believe that we 
have done more to the problem involved than to repeat 
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an empty platitude. Yes, if the little face were pinched 
and drawn by starvation, surely only one of a dull and 
insensible heart could be guilty of such a platitude. There 
is a driving urgency in such a case which does not stop 
short of saying that something ought to be done. This 
amounts to saying that taking into account all elements 
of this situation and the interests that they involve, we 
cannot refrain from judging it as incomplete and intoler- 
able to our sense of rightness. The demand arises for 
the factor which would save the values which are going 
to waste in this situation. This demand for the solution 
is the ought, and that this feeling of oughtness is present 
in every vital human situation will not be denied. This 
is not a mere appeal to emotion. To be sure, such a situ- 
ation does appeal to the feelings, it also appeals to the 
intellect, 7. e., we judge it to be unfitting or wrong for 
a child to suffer starvation, and it likewise moves the 
will, for what normal person does not feel impelled to 
do something to change such a pitiful situation? This 
simply means that our whole personalities affirm and 
back up an ought, or rather here, an ought not, of such 
a tragic human situation. 

But again we must ask to whom the ought belongs, and 
the answer here, as in the case of the other little animal, 
is that it does not belong in particular to the baby. That 
ought belongs to the whole situation, to the immediate 
family, to the community, to the human race, yes, to the 
very structure of the universe itself. The baby’s part 
in this responsibility cannot be personal unless the baby 
is already a person. 

And now, as to the woman, can more be said of her 
than that if she is to be respected, she must be virtuous? 
I affirm as my thesis that she ought to be respectable, 
and that she personally and particularly owns the ought. 
But let us reduce this personal responsibility as much as 
we can. The woman is not responsible for all of that 
ought. Her family shares in it to the extent of a clean 
inheritance and a good training. The community shares 
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in her ought to virtue, at least to the extent of a whole. 
some social atmosphere, and this would include a chance 
to make an honest living. The world in which the human 
race moves and has its being participates in this ought 
to womanly virtue, for evidently the nature of the woman 
must be such as to make continence a possibility for her. 
Every honest element in the situation then wants virtue 
in this woman’s life, and every one of these elements 
shares in the obligation to produce virtue there. It is 
futile to try to measure just what per cent. of this total 
responsibility for a virtuous life belongs to the woman 
individually. This will vary according to the degree of 
development of the character of the woman. It cannot 
be denied that the woman has a very considerable part 
of this responsibility if she is a moral agent at all. And 
that she individually owns part of this responsibility is 
accounted for by the fact that she is not entirely ex- 
plained by the environment, which is the same as saying 
that she is a person. 

The problem of moral responsibility reduces every 
time to the question of personality. In what sense is a 
man a person? Answer that and I will know what you 
mean when you talk of a moral act. If a human indi- 
vidual is a-section of the landscape and nothing more, 
then indeed is his activity fully described by a must, and 
no ought can be forced on him. This is the mechanistic 
or naturalistic theory of human conduct and means, of 
course, that man is no more free or self-directed in his 
behavior than is the rest of the landscape, e. g., than the 
capering puppy, the growing trees, or the inactive stones. 
Nothing is gained here by beclouding the issue by dodg- 
ing behind an ambiguous phrase, as e. g., ‘‘Man acts ac- 
cording to his nature.’’ No, if man cannot act or refrain 
from acting, determined by nothing but the power of his 
own free choice, then we can properly only say of his 
behavior that it is the activity of the forces or laws of 
nature in this creature. It is ambiguous to speak of man 
acting according to the laws of his own nature, and being 
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thus free. The very question is as to who is the primary 
actor. If man cannot on occasion commit or refrain from 
committing himself to a certain specified law of nature, 
as ¢. g., Whether he will permit gravity to help him down 
from a wall or whether he will decline this aid and compel 
this force to help him keep his place on the wall, if, I say, 
man has not at least sometimes this mastery of the situ- 
ation, then he is no free agent and so indeed has no in- 
dividual responsibility for the solution of any situation. 
Of course, this is not to say that man can order the laws 
of nature around, for they continue to act, within and 
without him, no matter what his state of will may be. 
But it is to say that if personality is anything beyond 
mechanism, then a person has in and of himself, at the 
very least at some time, the power of selecting which 
law of nature shall work on or for him. If this is not 
the case, then the moral problem disappears entirely, for 
then there is no such thing as responsibility. 

What is the sense, if man’s behavior is entirely me- 
chanical, of saying to a class of such creatures, ‘‘If you 
desire X, then you must do the things which are neces- 
sary to get X’’? The ‘yous’ addressed might as well 
be so many yews, for all the difference the advice will 
or can make in their behavior. The partisans of the must 
and no ought doctrine might better, it would seem, drop 
the word ethics altogether, for they certainly mean some- 
thing entirely different by their use of it from what has 
been meant by it in the history of that discipline. To 
avoid confusion, it doubtless is advisable for those who 
have liberated themselves from all sanctions to limit 
themselves to speaking of the behavior of the human 
species. Such terms as conduct, morality, ought, merit, 
reward, punishment, evil, good, better, worse, and their 
like were coined by an entirely different way of thinking 
to express a definite interpretation of human activity. 
No good reasons have been advanced for changing the 
fixed usage in respect to these words. 

All this advice to the instrumentalists savors of the 
Vol. XXIII.—No. 3. 22 
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usual orthodox invitation to heretics to read themselves 
out of desirable company by adopting some more than 
suggestively unpleasant sobriquet. But after all now, 
why do instrumentalists and other materialists keep on 
entitling their books ‘‘Ethics’’ of this and that? When 
one undertakes to be a professional philosopher, one 
owes something special to consistency. 

Of course, the retort upon such an attitude as is here 
taken is at once at hand. Where then do you find the 
ground of obligation? If I felt constrained to answer 
straight back, I would say that, in general, it is in per- 
sonalized will. In particular, responsibility inheres in 
character. The finer and the stronger the character, the 
greater the responsibility. According to the conception 
here used, character is private to individuals, and per- 
sonalized will is the constitutive principle of character. 
Whatever the final principle of reality may be for itself, 
it is, I believe, best described for us as intelligently di- 
rected will power. 

Our situation seems to be about as follows: (1) As 
organism we are able by sensory activity to delimit our- 
selves, at least dimly, from our environment; (2) as 
something seemingly different from organism, or at least 
something more than sensory activity of organism, we 
are able to represent past experiences to ourselves and 
also to project ourselves into future or different circum- 
stances. In defining personality, the feeling of otherness 
and memory activity have been emphasized, but this other 
power of imaginative projection is no less important. 
In fact it seems that it is just with this ability to picture 
ourselves as in another situation than our present one 
that the ethical consciousness arises. It is just the com- 
parison made of what we now are and where we are with 
what we might be in a different situation with other re- 
lations that gives the push to moral effort. For it is 
only as this push is interior and self-consciously initiated 
that it is moral. If it were set in motion from without, 
it would be mechanical causation. 
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The bottom facts of the moral situation are an aware- 
ness of myself together with an imaginative presentation 
of myself as different from what I now am, plus the 
volitional power to effect the change. This is enough 
capital to constitute a morally responsible person blessed 
with an ought. The ought is on hand as soon as there 
is a person there to act. But to which one of these three 
original elements of personality, 7. e., self awareness, im- 
aginative presentation of self as different from its pres- 
ent reality, and effective volition, does the ought prin- 
ciple belong? I believe it is to the imagination. Aware- 
ness or self-consciousness is no doubt the primitive matrix 
of personality and volition is its necessary driving force, 
but it is the imagination that is the creative power. Im- 
agination has two functions, that of representing in con- 
sciousness perceptions or images of past experiences 
and that of creating images which in their present forms 
have never been in our consciousness before. These lat- 
ter created images are original only in the sense that 
they are new combinations of old experience images. 
Both of these activities of the imagination are significant 
for morality. The power to recover our past means the 
awakening of conscience. It is this seeing myself of 
past experiences in unfavorable relation to my present 
concept of myself that arouses my disapprobation, that 
is of that past active self. And condemnation of self is, 
I believe, the root of conscience. 

This unfavorable viewing of self arises also in another 
manner. We are not only able to recover images of our- 
selves in past experiences, but we are also able cre- 
atively to image ourselves in relations which have never 
yet been maintained in one experience. We see ourselves 
as we might be. This possible self is almost in every case 
a better self than our present self. Thus is aroused dis- 
approval of the present self and conscience is awakened. 
And again, conscience is negative, for it speaks of what 
we are not. The creative imagination gives me a glimpse 
of my personal ideal, or at the least, it reveals to me a 
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self possessing qualities which I have longed for, but 
as yet have never possessed in a single experience. This 
imaged self, an improvement on myself, makes me dis- 
satisfied with the self which I now am and so awakes con- 
science. It is being conscious of what I am not that makes 
me a moral being at the beginning. Again, conscience 
is a negative voice. 

But sometimes it is consciousness of what we are not 
yet that arouses conscience, as, for example, when we 
awaken to the strength of a bad habit and recognize that 
we are about to become its slave. Here it would seem 
that the voice of conscience were positive, telling me 
what to do, i. e., to cease the evil custom. But I think 
this is not the case for it is the thing which I am not now, 
but about to become, which startles me, and conscience 
says, Do not be that loathsome thing, and awakens fear 
and disgust and so saves me. Thus still the conscience 
is negative, and this special case of its activity proves to 
be no exception. The productive imagination is at work 
here, combining elements from our experience with ob- 
servations of other experience, thus presenting us an 
image which shocks our present sensibilities. 

The ought here, to be sure, is an ought not and arises 
out of an uncomfortable feeling which in its turn is 
aroused by the awareness of a contrast between our con- 
ception of what we are and an imaginative presentation 
of what we might be. The moral judgment follows the 
comparing of these concepts and takes the form, This 
is less pleasant and worse than that, the ‘this’ being 
our present and the ‘that’ our imagined self. I say ‘less 
pleasant’ rather than more pleasant, because it is just 
the feeling of lack in ourselves that is that discomfort 
out of which, on its lower side, arises morality. 

But this arousing of the conscience by an image of a 
self which as yet we are not, either of a better or of a 
worse self, is an activity which demands further scrutiny. 

Up to this point it is, I think, clear that our acceptance 
of the ought, or rather, the ought not, arises directly out 
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of our feeling of personality, that is, from our present 
self-consciousness. I say ‘‘our acceptance of the ought, 
or ought not,’’ for after all, no one ever doubts it except 
in moments of super-sophistication. Each one of us 
acknowledges as much obligation in his acts as he esti- 
mates value in his character and in the characters of the 
others whom his acts affect. This ratio certainly holds 
in our unobstructed practical lives. Even the enlightened 
ethical relativist does not doubt, when he is in the busi- 
ness of living, that in every act he owes something to 
himself and to the other selves about him. Now, if we 
have analyzed rightly, the feeling of ought is a phase of 
the feeling of personality, that is, of selfconsciousness. 
Self-consciousness is not just a vague sense of being 
there. Life is motor, and self-conscious life is a succes- 
sion of conscious adjustments to changing circumstances. 
In every one of these adjustments the person feels the 
draw of the ought. 

I know that it is answered, Yes, ‘feels,’ but is there an 
ought? This feeling of oughtness may be nothing but 
an illusion, even if it is universal, which would be hard 
to prove, and at the most, this sense of obligation could 
be explained as an emotional tone of function in the 
organism indicating to it what it must do in order to 
make a proper adjustment. 

Such an answer is satisfactory for descriptive psychol- 
ogy, but not for ethics, for ethics is yet within the sister- 
hood of philosophy, and its most fundamental task is to ex- 
plain just this prescience of the self-conscious organism 
in finding prosperous adjustments in its social environ- 
ment. In this case the organism is not adjusted to the 
environment, but self-consciously adjusts itself to the 
environment. If one denies this and says that the self- 
consciousness is an illusion or that it makes no difference, 
he is simply making announcement of materialistic faith, 
and the fight is then best transferred to the question of 
personality or, better still, to self-consciousness itself. 
Until this new kind of ethicist, who is ambitious to be 
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solely a functional psychologist, has arrived at some 
consistency in formulating his dual points of view of 
human conduct, descriptive and normative, we need not 
take him too seriously nor abandon the self-directing per- 
son of immemorial thought. 

But let us return to a really serious problem in our 
analysis of the ethical self-consciousness, 7. e., the neg- 
ativity of the voice of conscience. The last form of this 
negativity considered was the case in which the produc- 
tive imagination arouses the conscience by presenting 
us an image of what we are not yet, but may become. 
I think we get a hint here of how the ethical voice be- 
comes positive. This act of imagination is after all pretty 
highly rational, for the seeing myself in relation to that 
image of a possible future self involves a wide span of 
comparison as well as judgment of value. Widen the 
span of comparison and repeat this image until it be- 
comes the embodiment of a principle, and then we have 
a positive basis for ethics, 2. e., definitely formulated prin- 
ciples of conduct. Now it is only the reason that can 
reveal to us principles of uniformity in experience. By 
itself reason is not productive, for all richness comes out 
of sensibility by way of the imagination, yet without 
reason all is blindness. It reveals to us meanings in this 
great jumble which we call experience, and it does this 
by pointing out to us the relation of this item to that and 
thus bringing us to knowledge of principles of uniform- 
ities or laws. This is just what has happened in the 
formation of ethical laws, for here uncritical moral ex- 
perience furnishes the stuff in which reason discovers 
the laws of ethical conduct. And unlike the conscience, 
which deals with but particular cases, the reason can 
state her commands positively, for she bases her formu- 
lations upon vast numbers of instances of conduct. The 
sanction for her commands is as great as her insight 
into right relations between persons is true. This sanc- 
tion arises here, as it did in our other investigations, 
out of the value of personality, but the person is now con- 
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sidered not as a separate unit, but in his social setting. 
A person is larger than his self-consciousness, and it is 
reason’s ethical task to discover and take into account 
these unconscious human relationships. The conscience 
directs our attention upon ourselves, being something 
like a sore finger,—telling us where not to touch after 
we have touched. But the reason is able to point the 
path of conduct that I ought to take, for it grasps the 
total meaning of my character in its present human en- 
vironment. The reason can do this because it is able to 
take into account the value and claims of the other per- 
sonalities concerned. But reason also goes back of the 
present and by the reproductive imagination or memory 
makes use of our past experiences in determining what 
course of conduct is most fitting for us. And still more 
than this, reason can go in the other direction and con- 
struct the future with its probable demands upon us and 
thus prepare us for action. This last is done not by con- 
juring up what might happen, but by foreseeing the prob- 
able event and analyzing out of that proposed act and 
its consequences the principles of human relationship in- 
volved. It is usually a concrete act which we are con- 
templating, and to reason only can we appeal as to what 
is best to do. It is better said that reason simply as- 
sumes charge of our conduct in all such cases and ven- 
tures the decision. Conscience follows after and com- 
plains if reason has made a mistake, and sometimes 
grumbles anyway. This all comes by reason’s possession 
of authority, through its knowledge of the principles of 
conduct, %. e., through its understanding of the meaning 
of personalities both social and individual. 

Of course, reason sees the steps which are necessary 
to carry the act into execution, and so it has a ‘must.’ 
A ‘must,’ in this sense, is something which conscience 
never had, and so the ethical relativist rules out our old 
monitor entirely. But reason has also its ought, as well 
as joining conscience in having an ought not, for it and 
it alone takes account of the values involved when a 
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human being acts. And as reason is ready with a plan 
to save these values in action, its ought is positive. We 
agree with old Epictetus, the Stoic, that ‘the reasoning 
faculty’ is chief among the faculties of men. It ‘‘alone 
is found able to place an estimate upon itself’’ and is the 
only ‘‘faculty which contemplates both itself and all other 
things.’’ 

This account gives a high place to reason in the ethical 
situation. It is for all the sole director as to what posi- 
tive, forward course to take in conduct, and for the most 
enlightened it is the final court of decision as to negative 
cases of conduct, 7. e., things one ought not to do. What 
I have called the reproductive imagination is of vital 
value in finding our right direction, for by it we are able 
vividly to construct the end or result of our present 
course of conduct. It is our prophetic insight by which 
we get warnings of judgment to come, and also from it 
come our glimpses of the ideal which may be. The con- 
science has its work to do, but its span is just the act 
under consideration, and of this act it says nothing until 
it is done and over with. Conscience never approves 
except in so far as its silence may be construed by us 
as approval. Its disapproval is the warning sting of 
unsuccessful experience. Conscience is a voice out of 
our past protesting against the repetition of ancient fol- 
lies, a sort of summation of all the smarting experiences 
which our primitive nature has received in its past re- 
buffs. 

The warnings of conscience and of the imagination 
alike, as well as the precious flashes of imaginative in- 
sight, would come to little or to naught if they were not 
gathered up and bound together in one continuous act 
of interpretation. When this act of interpretation of 
the ethical situation arrives at true knowledge, the ‘must’ 
of conduct appears, i. e., we know what is to be done if a 
certain ethical result is to be produced. 

But this act of interpretative insight goes further than 
practical knowledge and reveals to us the relation which 
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this proposed act or course of conduct bears to our entire 
personality taken in the setting of our total relationship. 
Or better said still, this great thing is what that ethical 
insight would do if it were a perfect revelation of the 
meaning of my personality and of my world. Of course, 
the insight is not perfect, but, such as it is, it is the best 
we have and it is the work of the reason. Out of this 
imperfect insight into the meaning of my personality, 
as set in the great human world, grows the majestic 
ought,—my ought, society’s ought, yes, and hints as to 
the very obligation of the Universe itself,—for this in- 
sight reveals the values involved. Reason forces on me, 
by its discovery and interpretation of the facts of my 
personality and its world, an ought to act whose obli- 
gation is as great as is the unity and significance of my 
character. 

So it is all right to ask students, or just common men, 
‘‘What do you want,’’ if by this all understand that we 
are setting them no less a task than the understanding of 
their own personalities, the interpretation of their human 


world, yes, and the viewing of both these sets of values 
in a universe where values are finally secured. This is a 
very great deal to ask from beginners in ethics, but noth- 
ing less can be asked if anything important is to result 
from their study. 


Ezra B. Crooks. 
NoRTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Eruics. By G. E. Moore. London: Williams & Norgate; New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. [Home University Library Series. ] 
Pp. 256. 


Probably most readers of Mr. Moore’s ‘‘Principia Ethica’’ 
(1903), remembering that the objects of that work were to dis- 
cover and establish the fundamental principles of ethical rea- 
soning and to answer the question, What things are good in 
themselves? will think, when they take up this little book, that 
they can predict the sort of thing they will find between its 
covers. But they will be wrong. It is not a précis of the lead- 
ing ideas inseparably connected with Mr. Moore’s name. It 
differs strikingly from the ‘‘Principia,’’ both in its form, in its 
general attitude towards the subject, and in the nature of its 
arguments. 

Mr. Moore first carefully states a theory, more or less corre- 
sponding to historical Utilitarianism, which tries to answer the 
question, What characteristic is common and peculiar to all vol- 
untary actions that are right ?—‘voluntary actions’ being defined 
as ‘‘those which we should not have done, if we had chosen not 
to do them.’’ The answer is that, it being possible, theoretically, 
to arrange all actions in a seale according to the total quantities 
of pleasure and pain that they cause, ‘‘a voluntary action is 
right whenever and only when the agent could not, even if he 
had chosen, have done any other action instead, which would 
have caused more pleasure (in a certain defined sense) than the 
one he did do.’’ Chapter II deals with the second part of this 
theory, which says that the above characteristic of a right action 
is not merely a criterion, but that a right action is right because 
it produces, in the sense defined, more pleasure than any pos- 
sible alternative. The importance of this step lies in its in- 
volving something that is not involved if quantity of pleasure 
caused is merely a criterion of rightness,—namely, that actions 
which produce the maximum of pleasure will be always right, 
no matter what their other effects may be as well. It is to be 
observed that, according to this second step, such actions will 
be right under any conceivable circumstances; and also that to 
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assert this is equivalent to, if not identical with, asserting that 
any effect or set of effects which contains more pleasure is al- 
ways intrinsically better than one which contains less, a unique 
position thus being assigned to pleasure and pain in relation both 
to right and wrong and to intrinsic value. 

Mr. Moore does not stop to indicate how far he agrees or dis- 
agrees with this theory, but goes on to consider, in Chapters 
III and IV, some objections which may be brought against its 
two parts. The first part of the theory implies that one par- 
ticular action can’t be both right and wrong; and the first set 
of objections considered (Ch. III) are those which contradict 
this implication,—namely those forms of the view that, when 
we assert an action or class of actions to be right or wrong, we 
are making an assertion about somebody’s feelings, which imply 
that one and the same action may be both right and wrong; 
and, further, the view that moral judgments are merely judg- 
ments about somebody’s thoughts or opinions. Mr. Moore him- 
self would say that it is self-evident that one and the same action 
can’t be both right and wrong; but he also refutes here very 
clearly and thoroughly the various considerations that may lead 
people to maintain the contrary. Then, in Chapter IV, he 
passes to the views which, while admitting that one and the 
same action can’t be both right and wrong, assert or imply the 
falsity of the second part of our theory,—that part of it, namely, 
which (to put it compendiously though inaccurately) says that 
a right action is right under all conceivable circumstances, and 
that what is intrinsically valuable is so under all conceivable 
circumstances. Here we get the refutation of all views which 
make the rightness of an action consist in the attitude of some 
non-human being (God, the Practical Reason, or the True Self) 
towards it, by way of willing or commanding, and also the refu- 
tation of those views that make the intrinsic value of a thing 
consist in the fact that somebody has some special feeling, such 
as desire, towards it. What must be admired in this discussion 
is not merely the clearness and beauty of the arguments against 
the various views considered, but the ingenuity with which it 
is shown that these views are fatal, in various respects, to the 
several parts of the theory of Chapters I and II. I know of 
no philosophical writing comparable to Mr. Moore’s for this sort 
of merit. 

So far we are on fairly firm ground. In Chapter V, we reach 
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the objections that may be made to our theory on the ground 
that the rightness of an action cannot depend on its actual con- 
sequences; at least one of these is formidable, and though Mr. 
Moore thinks that perhaps none of them are fatal, I do not fee] 
sure that he is right. The first two, indeed, (1) that we are 
obliterating the distinction between duty and expediency, and 
(2) that it may sometimes be our duty to do what will not pro- 
duce the best possible results, on the ground that certain kinds 
of action ought always to be omitted or done, and hence ought 
to be done or not whatever the consequences, do not give him 
much trouble. It is otherwise with the next two. It is certain 
that (3) our moral judgments often are, and rightly, influenced 
by considering what a man’s motives were; and hence it is 
plausible to suppose that right and wrong depend, not solely 
on the total results of actions, but at least partly on their mo- 
tives. I think it must be admitted that the plausibility of this 
is, at any rate, diminished by what Mr. Moore proceeds to point 
out. He points out that the fact that motives ought to infiu- 
ence some of our moral judgments does not contradict the prin- 
ciple that right and wrong depend solely on results: this prin- 
ciple is not contradicted either by our holding that some 
motives are intrinsically good and bad, nor by our holding that 
good motives have a general tendency to produce right conduct, 
nor yet by the fact that motives are relevant to the question 
whether the agent deserves moral praise or blame. Provided 
an action is done from a good motive, it may be our duty to 
praise it more highly than one which, though it actually had 
better results, was done from a bad motive; and this is not in- 
consistent with holding that nevertheless the former action was 
wrong and the latter right. And finally (4) this distinction be- 
tween an action that is right and one that is morally praise- 
worthy may perhaps be a sufficient reply to the objection that, 
since we can never know for certain what course will produce 
the best results, the rightness of an action cannot depend on 
actual results, but must depend on the probable results, or on 
what the agent had reason to expect. This was Mr. Russell’s 
view in his ‘‘ Philosophical Essays,’’ and I am not sure that Mr. 
Moore did not himself give some countenance to it in 1903. 
Now, however, his suggestion is that we may avoid it, though 
at the cost of a paradox. We may admit that, if a man did 
not choose the course which he had every reason to think would 
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turn out best, he may deserve moral blame, and yet we may 
hold that even in that case he may have done his duty, since 
the course he did choose did, in fact, produce the best results. 
If it be said that it is too fantastic to define ‘duty’ in such a 
way that, consistently with the definition, we can say that a 
man deserved strong moral blame for doing his duty, we may 
reply not only, as Mr. Moore does, that there is nothing self- 
contradictory in this, but also, I think, that the question is 
largely one of convenience. It is a great theoretical conveni- 
ence to have a single perfectly clear mark, such that whatever 
actions have it are right, and only those actions. The admis- 
sion of the notion of probability or reasonable expectation opens 
the door to a flood of complications, and we are forced, for in- 
stance, to allow at least two fundamental senses to the word 
‘right.’ 

In Chapter VI, on Free Will, those objections are discussed 
which urge that right and wrong depend not on actual results, 
nor yet on what the agent can know, but on what he can do. 
This is the most novel part of the book; there was nothing cor- 
responding to it in the ‘‘Principia,’’ and it is the best exposi- 
tion that has ever been given of the bearing of the free will 
controversy on Ethics. Mr. Moore’s tentative conclusion is that 
perhaps we have free will in a sense which does not conflict 
with the dependence of right and wrong solely on consequences. 
The facts to be reconciled are these. Right and wrong evi- 
dently depend not merely on what we can do if we choose (as 
our theory has supposed), but on what we can do: an action 
which we could do, if we chose, may nevertheless be one which 
we can not do. But, according to the principle of causation, 
everything is necessarily caused by something, and therefore 
nothing ever could have happened except what did happen, and 
no one can ever act otherwise than he does. It seems to fol- 
low that no one ean ever act rightly or wrongly. On the other 
hand, it is certain that we sometimes could have acted differ- 
ently had we chosen; this is certain in the sense in which it is 
sometimes certain that, of two events which did not occur, one 
was possible and the other impossible. For instance, this morn- 
ing I neither got out of bed at seven o’clock nor walked thirty 
miles in an hour; and, in the sense in which I could have done 
the former act and could not have done the latter, it is certain 
that we often could have acted otherwise than we did. So strong 
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is this certainty that the principle of causation itself seems less 
certain, and if, of the two, one had to be given up, it might be 
the universality of causation. But Mr. Moore suggests that 
neither need be given up; that the conflict may be purely verbal, 
depending on an ambiguity in the word ‘could’; that, in fact, 
when I say that I ‘could’ have got up at seven, whereas | 
didn't, I merely mean that I should have done so had I chosen. 
There would thus be no conflict with causation. If it be said, 
‘“‘Granted that we often should have acted differently had we 
chosen differently, still we haven’t free will unless it is also true 
that we could have chosen differently,’’ it may be replied that 
here again there are two different senses in which we could 
have chosen what we didn’t choose, and that neither contradicts 
causation: ‘‘we could have chosen’? may mean merely ‘‘we 
should have chosen if we had chosen to choose’’ (the old sense 
over again) ; and often we cannot know for certain which choice 
we shall make. This analysis gives us a number of facts, all 
consistent with causation, and no one ean feel sure that, taken 
together, they do not amount to the assertion that we have 
free will. 

In Chapter VII, after disposing of egoism, which implies that 
an action may be right or a duty, so long as it produces the 
best effects for the agent, even if its total effects are not the 
best possible, Mr. Moore comes at last to the points in which 
Utilitarianism is certainly wrong. It is wrong in holding that 
certain kinds of consequences are intrinsically better than 
others: consequences containing more pleasure are not better 
than those containing less. It is not even likely that quantity 
of pleasure is a correct criterion of right and wrong. Nor is 
it true that intrinsic value is always in proportion to quantity 
of pleasure, though probably no whole ean have any intrinsic 
value unless it contains some pleasure. This brings us to a 
short statement of what, in the ‘‘Principia,’’ was called the 
principle of organic unity. No classification of intrinsically 
good things is given, but two characteristics are mentioned as 
common (though not peculiar) to them all: they all contain 
both some feeling and also some other form of consciousness, 
and perhaps also some pleasure; and they are all complex. 
Finally, there are some remarks on the necessary distinctions 
as to good as a means and good as an end. 

On the whole, the book produces so different an impression 
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from the ‘‘Principia’’ that a careless reader might suppose that 
Mr. Moore’s attitude towards ethics had completely changed in 
the last nine years, and it is therefore worth pointing out that 
his opinion does not seem to have changed as to any of his main 
conclusions. The only such change I can discover is on a point 
of minor importance: in 1903 he thought that the existence 
of a beautiful inanimate thing quite by itself might be some 
slight good (‘‘Principia,’’ p. 83), whereas he now thinks ‘‘that 
no whole can be intrinsically good unless it contains some feel- 
ing towards something’’ (p. 167). At the same time most of his 
positive views do seem to be held with less confidence than in 
1903; a feeling pervades the book that the opponent’s case can 
be made much more difficult of attack than then seemed pos- 
sible. And it must be insisted that this involves a great gain: 
increased perception of difficulties has led to greater caution 
and subtlety in the selection of arguments, which, many of 
them quite different from those used in the ‘‘Principia,’’ are 
all stated with an almost miraculous clearness and simplicity. 
SypNEY WATERLOW. 
London, England. 









Tue TrutH oF Re.icion. By Rudolf Eucken. Translated by 
W. Tudor Jones, Ph.D. London: Williams & Norgate, 1911. 
Pp. xiv, 622. 


This is a translation of Professor Eucken’s most important 
contribution to the study of religion, ‘‘ Der Wahrheitsgehalt der 
Religion,’’ originally published in 1907 and since repeatedly 
reviewed and enlarged. When the difficulties of an adequate 
rendering of such a work into another language are fully con- 
sidered, the translator may be congratulated on the general ac- 
complishment of his task. Yet the latter half is so much better 
than the first that one is bound to infer the acquisition of an 
increasing skill with practice and to regret that the earlier por- 
tions of the translation had not been subjected to a revision 
after such skill had been acquired. 

Religion is for Eucken the supreme human fact. It might 
seem indeed at first sight as if his whole philosophic system 
had been elaborated solely with a view to the defense of re- 
ligion. Yet a closer study of his work reveals how unwarranted 
such an assumption is. The facts on which he founds his view 
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of human nature are primarily independent of religion, even 
if it is only in and through religion that they attain their fyl] 
scope and significance. These facts may be briefly stated thus. 
Man, the individual human unit, is a part of nature. He is the 
effect of a given series of causes which are the subject-matter 
of the knowledge that is gained by observation and experiment, 
even though that knowledge has not yet succeeded and may 
never completely succeed in enumerating the causes. But if man 
were nothing more than this, his whole history would be inex- 
plicable. For that history witnesses to an original self-sub- 
sisting whole in man which is therefore unanalyzable. There 
is no other way of accounting for the irrepressible effort of man 
to create a unity out of the confusion within him and without. 
He does not respond merely mechanically to his circumstance. 
Neither does he merely control it in the interests of his limited 
and isolated self. His most sustained and permanent effort has 
been to control it in the interest of the whole which he may 
never be able to attain, but which none the less he never ceases 
to seek. All human culture and civilization are the expression 
and result of this effort. They cannot possibly be explained 
as the chance outcome of an indefinite number of human efforts 
each of which is tethered to its own limited needs. All in human 
civilization that is due to such effort is subject to immediate 
ruin and decay. It is of the things that are continually pass- 
ing away. But there is something which does not pass away, 
which cannot be shaken. It is the permanent spirit which in- 
forms civilization, which enables it to endure throughout all 
revolutions and often to emerge from them purified and re- 
newed for further and higher achievement. This spirit is rep- 
resented by the quest of truth in which the most diverse intel- 
lectual aptitudes are guided by the belief in—perhaps I ought 
rather to say the vision of—a single significance in reality. It 
is represented by the inspiration which urges the artist to cap- 
ture a singleness in reality more adequate, to our seeming, than 
that which the intellect at its best can achieve. It is represented 
above all by the desire of and the belief in a vital human unity 
which have inspired the highest activities of man throughout 
all the ages. 

Now this quest of the whole to which man has so consistently 
devoted himself implies the prior existence in some sort of the 
whole in his own nature. To this share in the wholeness of 
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reality which distinguishes man, which indeed constitutes him, 
Eucken gives the name of the Spiritual Life. Man’s history 
is the history of the struggle of this Spiritual Life to establish 
itself with ever inereasing certainty and permanence against 
all the opposition and distractions of his impermanent nature. 
But this struggle depends in the last resort for its hopes of 
suecess on man’s complete consciousness of the Spiritual Life 
in himself and of its dependence on the Absolute Spiritual Life 
which encompasses all reality. In other words, religion, as the 
fullest activity of the Spiritual Life in man, far from being a 
dispensable adjunct, is the necessary form of his perfected life. 
Man’s characteristic life has not even begun to be realized until 
it has reached the consciously religious stage. 

From this view of religion its universal affirmations receive 
a new significance and value. The dualism which underlies such 
terms as revelation and grace is justified as the only sufficient 
explanation of the fullest human experience. But it is also 
robbed of the crudity with which it is held in popular religious 
belief. The self-subsistent wholeness of reality which appears 
within the world of experience as the Spiritual Life in man 
must necessarily be conceived as of another order than that 
world. Yet it is only as it enters into that world, subduing and 
transforming it to its own purposes, that it can be known to 
us. In us the Spiritual Life is fighting for its antonomy. We 
are the responsible instruments of its victory or of its defeat. 
We can know it because it is in us, because we are fundamentally 
constituted by it. But we can also fail to know it because we 
may have allowed it, instead of transforming to its purposes 
the immediate demands of mere nature, to be transformed by 
them to their purposes. The supreme réle of religion is just to 
enforce and sustain this claim of the Spiritual Life to autonomy 
in man. Revelation is involved in the increasing consciousness, 
grace in the active recognition and effectuation, of this claim. 

It will be seen that for Eucken the key to reality is to be 
found in man. Yet if he would adopt the Protagorean maxim 
that ‘‘man is the measure of all things,’’ it is with a profound 
difference. He would accept it in no merely pragmatist or 
humanist sense. Not to man the actual creature of history, but 
to man the destined master of history, not to man’s instinctive 
and self-centered activity which is dispersive and in the end 
destructive of reality, but to such activity as helps to establish 
Vol. XXIII.—No. 3. 23 
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in each individual life a self-subsistent wholeness of reality and 
to extend its sway throughout the whole area of life, does he 
turn for the ground of a satisfying philosophy. The self-sub- 
sistent whole of the Spiritual Life is immanent in man as a gen. 
eral possibility, as the universal constituent of his essential na- 
ture. But only in a few outstanding members of the race has 
it actively realized its possibilities and achieved its true destiny. 

Here arises the distinction between what Eucken calls Uei- 
versal and Characteristic Religion. Since the Spiritual Life js 
the foundation of all that is distinctively human, revelation and 
grace are in some sense universal. But it is only through the 
influence of outstanding religious personalities that they be- 
come in any sufficient sense effective. In such personalities the 
active claims of the Spiritual Life, nay its very existence, be- 
come able to enforce their undeniable presence and authority. 
Characteristic Religion is therefore, in spite of its inevitable 
tendency to narrowness and exclusiveness, higher in the scale 
than Universal Religion. The latter is but the framework which 
the former fills in with a living content. Not only does the 
fact of the Spiritual Life become for the first time urgent 
through Characteristic Religion, but through it also is revealed 
clearly the cost at which that life achieves the mastery of na- 
ture both within and without. Above all, through it religion 
becomes a social achievement, an actual human unity founded 
in the Spiritual Life and witnessing to the essential transcend- 
ence of all accidental human diversities. 

This is the kernel of Professor Eucken’s conception. From 
this as a constant center he surveys and analyzes all the vari- 
ous forms of human activity. His work perhaps lacks due com- 
pression. So anxious is he to make his analysis complete that 
it becomes unnecessarily diffuse and repeats itself almost to 
weariness. But after all there is hardly a page but rewards us 
with its flash of insight to which we return again and again for 
its illuminating force. The book is on the whole far and away 
the most convincing defense of religion and the justest exposi- 
tion of what religion is which the modern mind has yet pro- 
duced. It does justice to every aspect of religion, to the human 
closeness and intimacy of its popular conception as well as to 
the abstract remoteness of its theological speculation. The 
anthropomorphism of the one witnesses to and preserves the 
human intimacy of the Spiritual Life, the closeness of per- 
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sonal relations between it and ourselves. The abstractness of 
the other affirms and enforces the irreducible otherness of the 
Spiritual Life over against the world of nature, both within 
ourselves and without. But if it justifies both, it also insists on 
the dangers to which both are exposed. The anthropomorphic 
element in religion tends to assimilate the truths of religion to 
even the pettiest and most variable of man’s experiences in 
time. The speculative element, on the other hand, tends to 
make of those truths mere empty frameworks of thought with- 
out any substantial content of life. 

It may safely be said of Professor Eucken’s book that it 
marks an era in the appreciation of religion. We are pass- 
ing through an epoch of religious revolution when none of the 
customary and traditional forms in which religion has estab- 
lished itself among men can be regarded as sacred and in- 
tangible. At such a moment of crisis this book will prove one 
of the most trustworthy of guides as to what may pass and 
what must remain, under it may be renewed forms, in the recon- 
struction which is coming, and which only an enlarged and 
deepened religious life can prepare. 

A. L. Liuey. 

Hereford, England. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. The Gifford 
Lectures for 1911-12. By John Watson, LL.D. Glasgow: 
James Maclehose & Sons, 1912. 2 Vols. Pp. xiv, 375; x, 342. 


This book is an attempt to establish religion on a firm meta- 
physical basis. The first volume is taken up mainly with con- 
sidering the influences of philosophy upon the evolution of 
religion, and in particular, of Christianity. Starting from Plato 
and Aristotle, Professor Watson traces the history of philosophy, 
showing how the failure of each system in some particular to 
supply the understanding with a satisfactory formulation of 
the nature of reality, leads on to the creation of a new system 
to supply the deficiencies of the previous one, this new system 
being doomed in its turn to be rejected as inadequate and super- 
seded by some other. 

It must inevitably happen that any review of other systems 
of philosophy will be colored by the private metaphysical views 
of the writer. Professor Watson, being much influenced by 
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Hegel, finds throughout the whole history of philosophy a con. 
tinuous effort of the understanding to grasp reality as a self. 
dependent whole, and to find some one formula or what he calls 
‘principle’ which shall satisfactorily sum up its perfect unity, 
He proceeds to show how each successive system has had to be 
rejected in turn because it failed to do this, which he takes to 
be an ultimate postulate of the understanding. 

His exposition of the various philosophical systems themselves 
seems to me clear and as sympathetic as can be expected from 
any philosopher who has finally made up his mind as to what 
the real truth is. The statement of the position of each seems 
to me to be impartial and accurate: it is too much to expect 
that the criticisms of any one school of philosophy shall not 
seem to unbelievers to arise sometimes from an external and 
superficial view of the philosopher’s real meaning, and so to 
miss the point. 

In Volume II, Professor Watson enters upon the constructive 
part of his task. ‘‘The possibility of constructing a philosophy 
of religion,’’ he tells us, “‘presupposes these two principles: 
firstly, that the universe is rational; and, secondly, that it is 
capable of being comprehended in its essential nature by us.”’ 
To be rational and intelligible, according to Professor Watson, 
involves being three things: (a) ‘‘an absolute unity’’ as con- 
trasted with a mere aggregate. ‘‘An aggregate is not a unity 
because it implies the separate’ and independent existence of 
particulars which have no necessary connection with one an- 
other.’’ The unity of a whole ‘‘cannot depend upon the arbi- 
trary choice of a conscious subject but must belong to the object 
itself.’’ (b) Self-differentiating. ‘‘The unity cannot be a dead, 
unchanging identity, but, on the contrary, it must express itself 
in an infinity of changes. These changes, however, must be due 
to nothing but itself.’’ ‘‘An absolute unity in virtue of its very 
nature must differentiate itself in its parts, and this differentia- 
tion is therefore no accident, but the expression of what is and 
must be.’’ (ce) A coherent system. ‘‘Every element in the 
whole must be related to every other so that any change in one 
element will involve a correspondent change in all.’’ 

It is assumed, then, that we cannot construct a philosophy of 
religion unless the universe is rational and intelligible accord- 
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ing to the above definition. In Professor Watson’s opinion, 
however, it must be; otherwise no true judgment about experi- 
ence would be possible. ‘‘If knowledge is to begin or develop, 
it can only be under the presupposition of the rationality and 
intelligibility of the universe.’’ His ground for this statement 
is that our knowledge of universal laws cannot be got from 
the enumeration of any number of particular instances, but in- 
volves a fundamental presupposition which cannot be arrived at 
empirically and yet without which we have no ground for pass- 
ing by inference with the help of our universal laws from what 
we know to what we do not. This principle he imagines to be 
nothing less than the rationality and intelligibility of the uni- 
verse. Here, to my mind, he makes his first grave mistake. It 
is unnecessary to go into the question as to what is really the 
principle on which induction rests. It is sufficient to point out 
that whatever this principle may be, it is merely hypothetical, 
that is, it makes no assertion about what reality is, or is not. 
All that it says is that if there is any similarity between any 
two things or series in so far as we know them both, this gives 
some probability that further analogies will hold between them. 
This does not affirm that all reality can be formulated into uni- 
versal laws: some such principle as the above could still hold 
even if there were as a matter of fact no two things in the 
least similar to one another and each thing followed a completely 
unique law of its own. It could hold even if there were no 
things at all. 

Professor Watson, however, is satisfied that the possibility of 
true knowledge demands the assumption of some principle 
which asserts the unity, self-differentiation, and coherence of 
the universe: he next goes on to discover what this principle is. 
Tracing the gradual growth of scientific knowledge, we find 
that it develops by subsuming less general disconnected laws 
under more general ones. The mind, he thinks, will never be 
satisfied until it has reached one all-embracing law which shall 
contain all the others within it. We do not create laws, we 
discover them: they really do unify their instances. For this 
reason Professor Watson seems to think they may be looked 
upon as creating their instances, themselves enjoying an eter- 
nal reality outside time and space. ‘‘Laws,’’ he says, ‘‘con- 
stitute the life and meaning of the word.’’ This supreme prin- 
ciple, whose discovery is the ultimate goal of science, unifies, dif- 
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ferentiates itself into instances, and forms them into a coherent 
system. It therefore turns out to be identical with that prin. 
ciple of the rationality of the universe whose existence was held 
to be demanded by the possibility of true knowledge. 

This supreme principle is therefore real, and he calls it God. 
Laws, he says, are nothing without their instances, nor instances 
without their laws: God, therefore, necessarily manifests Him- 
self in the universe and it is inseparably dependent on Hin. 
In Volume II, Lecture Six, we learn the nature of this principle. 
**All stages of experience are gathered up and concentrated in 
the moral life: . . . it is the whole of life since nothing can fall 
beyond it.’’ ‘‘Spirit,’’ and by this he means the moral law, ‘‘is 
that which constitutes the principle of unity manifested in na- 
ture, in man, and in the universe as a whole.’’ ‘‘The world 
becomes for us a cosmos, an orderly and coherent world, only 
when it is conceived as a manifestation of Mind. ... A law 
of nature, a law of society, is redeemed from arbitrariness only 
in so far as the human mind is able to grasp the principle which 
gives it meaning: and that principle can be nothing else than 
a phase of the eternal Mind.”’ 

This unifying principle, then, is the moral law and is com- 
pletely good. This is the same as saying that God is completely 
good and so is the ‘true’ nature of the universe whose law He 
is. Man strives to realize the moral law, therefore it is his 
‘true’ nature. In so striving he follows his ‘true’ nature and 
is therefore free and ‘acts.’ When he ‘acts’ he can do only 
relative evil, arising from an imperfect comprehension of the 
universal moral law which is the law which unifies and so may 
be said to create the universe; in other words, God’s will. In 
following this moral law man acts according to his universal na- 
ture, and so is one with God’s will, in so far as he clearly under- 
stands the moral law. In following his natural desires as an in- 
dividual he does not act freely, but is compelled mechanically, 
like a star falling according to the law of gravitation. Man sins 
by willing a natural desire which is incompatible with his ‘true’ 
self. So Professor Watson explains sin: but I do not see how it 
could be accomplished, on this theory, try as a man might. His 
‘true’ self always wills the universal moral law, in so far as 
he understands it, and only his ‘true’ self can will at all. Any 
other form of desire is really mechanical compulsion, because 
it belongs merely to the individual. It therefore seems to be 
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impossible to will a natural desire, and so to sin. All that is 
left of evil is the relative kind: when a man wills the moral 
law misunderstanding it. 

Briefly, then, Professor Watson’s metaphysical basis for be- 
lief in God is that all lesser universal laws point to there being 
one all-comprehensive law which reason demands. Such a law 
must further be an actual reality, since to presuppose the abso- 
lute unity of all reality is the only alternative to skepticism. 
Inspection discovers this all-comprehensive law to be the moral 
law. This law is absolutely good and may be said to create every- 
thing which it includes: we have therefore every right to call 
it God. To me the result of all this is to show that Professor 
Watson is in a terrible state of confusion about the nature of 
of law. The laws of science and all the laws by which we sys- 
tematize experience are simply accounts of the way in which 
changes do occur. Laws may refer to unique series of changes, 
or. if several things change alike, they may include a great num- 
ber of instances. If they did presuppose any universal law 
about reality, it would be one of their own kind. The moral 
law, on the other hand, is admitted to be ideal, in the sense that 
it.is not an account of how things do, but how they ought, to 
behave. To say that such a law unifies reality conveys to me 
no intelligible meaning. Reality does not even act in accord- 
ance with it, since if it did, there would be no discrepancy be- 
tween what ought to be and what is. Again, to call such a law 
man’s ‘true’ nature seems equally meaningless. His ‘true’ na- 
ture is the law according to which he does act: admittedly this 
is not the moral law. Even supposing it were admitted that 
man has a universal nature, distinguishable from his individual 
one (and I think this notion is mixed up in Professor Watson’s 
thought, arguing to it along the Kantian lines, from the strong 
similarity between the experiences of different individuals), 
still in any case the ‘true’ law of this universal nature would 
be one according to which all men do in fact act, and not the 
moral law. 

So far as I can see, therefore, this metaphysical proof of 
God’s existence falls to the ground, without there being any 
need even to raise the controversy between Monism and Plural- 
ism. Even if it were proved beyond doubt that the universe 
must be one and not many, this fact could not give any sup- 
port to religion along the lines here suggested. 
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If space had permitted, I should have liked to have added 
some further criticism of what seems to me to be the loose way 
in which Professor Watson allows himself to use such words as 
‘possible,’ ‘inseparable,’ ‘independent,’ ‘necessary,’ ‘real,’ ‘true,’ 
‘accidental,’ ete. But the fatal objection to his philosophical 
thinking seems to me to be his failure to grasp the meaning of 
law and causality. Confusion over these has been a stumbling 
block for philosophy for a very long time; it is a most trouble- 
some problem, and greatly aggravated by the thought which has 
already been bestowed upon it, but the chief light which the pres- 
ent book throws upon it is as an illustration of the fatal effects 
of failure to disentangle it. 

I am well aware of the superficiality of criticism which de- 
stroys without any attempt at building up again, but this is 
hardly the place to enter upon such an undertaking even if I 
were qualified to attempt it. The problem which Professor Wat- 
son attacks is, I think, one of growing interest to people at the 
present time, and, though I cannot pretend myself to feel satis- 
fied with the solution which he offers, I am sure that this book 
will be of interest to all whose minds are occupied with the 
effort to find some rational justification for faith. 

K. COosTELLoE. 

London, England. 


THE Beyonp Tuat Is Wituin. By E. Boutroux. Translated 
by Jonathan Nield. London: Duckworth & Co., 1912. Pp. 
xiv, 138. 


This little volume contains, besides the essay which gives its 
title to the work, translations of two addresses by M. Boutroux, 
one on ‘‘Morality and Religion,’’ the other, delivered before the 
Bologna Congress of 1911, on the ‘‘Relation of Philosophy to 
the Sciences.’’ All are pleasantly written and exhibit a sane 
and wholesome, if not a particulary profound, strain of thought. 
Of the three the title-essay is, in the present writer’s opinion, 
the least striking. With its general thesis that, whereas posi- 
tive science, concerning itself with the relations to be discov- 
ered among phenomena, never arrives at a true Infinite, such 
an Infinite is actually found in the inner life of the soul as it 
manifests itself in Art and Religion I find myself wholly in 
sympathy. And every now and then one has the pleasure of 
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finding here, as is usual in M. Boutroux’s work, a singularly 
happy epigrammatic formulation of some of those truths about 
life which the one-sided intellectualism of positive science is al- 
ways trying to ignore. Thus, e. g., p. 17, ‘‘those who take for 
their motto: ab actu ad posse are the men who show themselves 
able,’ or again, p. 25, ‘‘while nature says: nemo ultra posse 
tenetur, the maxim of religion is: you ought, therefore you can.’’ 
This is perhaps not exactly pragmatist philosophy; for it can 
be held in entire independence of the peculiarly pragmatist 
theory of truth. But it is, perhaps, something better, ripe and 
wholesome Lebensweisheit. 

Yet I should not like to support all M. Boutroux’s arguments 
in favor of the view that study of the connections in the phe- 
nomenal always leads to the indefinite regress. E. g., we are told 
at p. 5 that ‘‘one moment A is only given in connection with 
an anterior moment B and a posterior moment C and so to 
infinity.’” It seems to be inferred from this that we cannot 
think of a first or a last moment of time, that we can only think 
of time as indefinitely stretching in two directions. I confess 
that the consequence is not clear to me. I do not see how to 
infer from the fact that the moments of my life have each a 
moment before and a moment after them the conclusion that there 
can be no moment with no antecedent, and no moment with no 
sequent. So the statement that ‘‘any number whatsoever allows 
(is this a mistranslation?) at once the entire sequence of num- 
bers’’ is a little dubious. The illustration given (4 is 3+1 and 
it is also 5—1) suggests that ‘number’ is taken to mean ‘natu- 
ral integer.” But there is certainly a first term of the series 
of integers, which has no ‘‘number that precedes it.’’ If ‘num- 
ber’ means ‘real number,’ there is the fuller difficulty that not 
only is there a first real number (viz., 0), but that no real num- 
ber has an immediate successor, just as no mathematical mo- 
ment of time has a next adjacent moment. 

With the main argument of the second essay, that faith, 
hope, and love as relations to the hyper-phenomenal lie at the 
root alike of living religion and living morality, and that 
morality is consequently not destined at some future date to 
expel her natural ally, religion, from human life, it would be 
hard to disagree. I recommend the study heartily as a reply 
to those theorists, more common on the continent of Europe 
than among ourselves, who can see nothing in the great his- 
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torical religions but enemies from whom morality must ‘emanci- 
pate’ herself. 

The third essay is the only one of which the French is known 
to me. It is an able defense of the claims of philosophy to have 
a perennial value against those who urge that her work, valu. 
able enough in earlier days, is now definitely superseded by that 
of positive science. The main line of argument is that the 
positive sciences, from their own nature, can aim only at har- 
monizing and connecting the data of man’s observed world. 
The task of harmonizing the observing and striking subject him- 
self with the observed world, always remains over when science 
has done her work, and it is this harmonization of the sciences 
with life which is the function of philosophy. 

A word on the translation. I have only been able to com. 
pare it with the original, as I have said, in the case of the 
third essay. There are certain obscurities in the former two 
which I suspect to arise from imperfect rendering. I have given 
one example already. In the third essay the author’s drift is 
correctly preserved, but the elegance of his style has suffered 
badly at times from the translator’s habit of toning down or re- 
placing striking and opposite metaphors, and in one or two 
places the sense is perverted by actual mistranslation. I may 


note that ‘actuel, actuellement’ are made to lose their force by 
such renderings as ‘real.’ M. Boutroux says, in his opening sen- 
tence, that the question of the relation of philosophy to the sci- 
ences is not modern only, but actuel. This does not mean merely 


? 


‘real,’ but ‘living,’ apposite to the present day. So (p. 112) when 
M. Boutroux says that in this scientific age philosophy is actuelle- 
ment reviving, he means something more than ‘actually’; he 
would say that philosophy is at this very moment reviving. The 
standing translation of biais by ‘bias’ is unfortunate, as the 
English word implies, what the French word does not, a preju- 
diced and inaccurate point of view. Again I feel pretty sure 
that on the several occasions on which reference is made to the 
objects of philosophy, the meaning is not, as Mr. Nield sup- 
poses, the aims of the study, but the objects which it investi- 
gates. When (p. 107) M. Boutroux deprecates treating phi- 
losophy itself as a collection of positive sciences, urging that 
‘philosophy’ as a mere collective name for ‘scientific’ psychology, 
‘scientific’ ethics, and the like, would have little more than a 
valeur d’étiquette, it is a pity to replace the metaphor ‘‘ would 
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have little more value than a label’’ by the tame expression, 
“‘would have little more than a formal value,’’ whatever that 
means. (1 fear the translator took valeur d’étiquette to mean 
something connected with etiquette in our English sense of the 
word.) A similar error spoils a piquant metaphor on p. 113. 
The author observes that he does not propose to argue directly 
for the legitimacy of philosophical studies without any refer- 
ence to the achievements of positive science, but rather to show 
by an examination the conditions of scientific investigation 
themselves that science presupposes postulates which can only 
be justified by an appeal to something other than positive sci- 
ence. If we examine the claims cf philosophy, without start- 
ing with such a consideration of the character of the sciences, 
we shall expose ourselves to the objection dite de la question 
préalable. This is, of course, a metaphor from parliamentary 
procedure, meaning ‘‘the objection known as the ‘previous ques- 
tion.’’’ The meaning is that it would be open to opponents 
to ‘‘move the previous question,’’ 7. e., to decline to consider 
our argument altogether. Mr. Nield renders ‘‘the above-men- 
tioned objection of a preliminary question,’’ thus mistranslat- 
ing the word dite and making the point of the sentence barely 
intelligible. An instance or two of sporadic and pure blunders. 
M. Boutroux does not say (p. 104) that Comte’s view of the 
place of philosophy ‘‘seems fairly adequate.’’ His whole point 
is that Comte’s view is not adequate. What he says is that it 
seems so, 4 beaucoup, i. e., ‘‘to many persons.’’ Nor does he 
say (p. 128) of art, morals, and religion, that they ‘‘depend 
not only on external reality, but also on the kind of existence 
and on the value that pertain to them.’’ What he does say is 
that reason seeks to discern and define the relation which con- 
nects with given and visible reality these three specifically 
human worlds of which eternal reality is merely the prop, and 
likewise (to discover and define) the kind of existence and the 
value which pertain to them.’’ Mr. Nield has hopelessly missed 
both the grammar and the sense of the sentence. I could quote 
other instances of equally bad renderings, but those given are 
enough to show that M. Boutroux has expressed himself far too 
highly about the merits of his translator in the opening words of 
his ‘‘Author’s Preface.’’ I regret that more care has not been 
given to the correct printing of Greek citations. 
University of St. Andrews. A. E. Tayvor. 
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CONCERNING CONSCIENCE: StTupiEs IN Practica, Eruaics. By 
H. Jeffs. London: James Clarke & Co., 1912. Pp. viii, 284. 


Under a somewhat repellent title Mr. Jeffs has given us a 
thoroughly good book. It may be described as a discussion of 
the attitude which a Christian should take up with regard to 
the moral problems which occur in social, professional, and 
business life. The ethical standpoint is uncompromisingly Chris. 
tian, though matters of doctrine are carefully avoided,—in fact, 
the book is remarkable for its tolerant attitude to differences of 
opinion on non-moral questions. Though his sympathies are 
evidently Protestant, the author fully recognizes the defects of 
Protestantism, and speaks very plainly about the negative char- 
acter of the ‘Nonconformist conscience,’ and the failure of Pro- 
testanism to supply a ‘‘systematic and continuous practical 
training of the Christian conscience.’’ The chief value of the 
book lies in its insistence on the social nature of conscience, and 
on the duty of Christians to bring the spirit of Christ into every 
department of life. The author illustrates by forcible instances 
how hard it is to be at the same time a good Christian and a 
‘good business man,’ and yet how absolutely essential it is, if 
Christianity is not to be a mockery, that business should be ruled 
by Christian principles. The same applies to the various pro- 
fessions, such as medicine, law, and journalism. With regard 
to journalism, the author might have spoken much more strongly 
than he has done. Not only is the party journalist practically 
bound, on pain of losing his job, to support his party in all 
things, but he may spend years writing articles in support of 
the party to which he does not belong. Then you have the 
ludicrous spectacle of a man speaking in the afternoon at a 
meeting in support of a Liberal candidate, and in the evening 
writing a political article for a Conservative newspaper. This 
is, perhaps, not so bad as it sounds, as people are beginning to 
recognize that the party system has become little more than a 
game, in which journalists take part no less than politicians. 
Mr. Jeffs might have given us a chapter on the political con- 
science, the unhealthy state of which is one of the worst features 
of the present time. This is a sane and broad-minded book, 
and can be warmly recommended. 

J. B. Payne. 

London, England. 
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A Snort History or Ernics: GREEK AND MoperN. By R. A. 
P. Rogers. London: Macmillan & Co., 1911. Pp. xxii, 303. 


This work claims to give an historical account of the main 
ethical systems of classical and modern times in a short compass. 
It is intended mainly for students and does not pretend to enter 
into very great detail. The purely historical part is prefaced 
by an account of the kind of problems with which ethics has 
to deal; and each system that is described is criticized shortly 
by the author. As the title implies, medieval ethical theories 
are hardly touched. On the other hand, the number of modern 
ethical systems described is large. I think perhaps the author 
devotes a disproportionate space to Hegel and Spencer. There 
is indeed little to object to in his account of Hegel’s philosophy, 
but it could hardly be expected to make such a difficult system 
intelligible to the type of reader for which the book is intended. 
Spencer again hardly seems to deserve the attention which he 
gets here and in other English books. Surely we can be con- 
tent to treat him now as an exploded superstition. 

In criticizing other systems Mr. Rogers naturally betrays 
something of his own ethical opinions. I take it that in the 
main he inclines to Green and self-realization; ‘sublime’ seems 
to me a somewhat disproportionate adjective to apply to Green’s 
metaphysical system even by one who accepts his ethics. Some 
statements of the author seem open to criticism. He says on 
page 7 that what is consciously approved by a person is good 
when considered by itself alone apart from its possible interfer- 
ence with other desires. Surely a bad man’s approval of a bad 
end does not make that end good even though it does not in- 
terfere with the man’s other desires. On page 89 Mr. Rogers 
seems to be a little hard on Epicurus in saying that his ‘‘arti- 
ficial doctrine of free-will’’ was ‘‘plainly invented to avoid the 
unpleasant feeling that we are not free.’’ I should have 
thought that since some uncaused changes are necessary for the 
physies of this school, nothing more was needed to account for 
their accepting the common belief that there are uncaused voli- 
tions. 

In a note on page 196 Mr. Rogers says that Kant only in- 
tended the Categorical Imperative to show that self-love is not 
the universal criterion of morality. I do not see that this helps 
the principle. What contradiction to self-love is there in re- 
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fusing on selfish motives to develop one’s talents; since pre. 
sumably this means that one loves the self with undeveloped 
talents and whatever goes with them better than the self with 
developed talents and their accompaniments? On page 206 there 
is an argument that seems unfair to Kant’s theory of the 
Summum Bonum. Mr. Rogers says that if happiness be a 
morally indifferent end, virtue cannot be improved by rewards. 
I do not think this is a conclusive objection to Kant’s position, 
It might be the case (a) that the best thing is happiness + vir. 
tue; (b) that happiness alone has no value; and (c) that you 
cannot attain any virtue if you aim at happiness. The best re- 
sult possible would be attained by your aiming solely at virtue 
and God supplying you ab extra with happiness. 

On page 253 occurs what seems to me a mistaken argument 
against Sidgwick’s Utilitarianism. It is argued that from ‘‘all 
good contains pleasure’’ the hedonist infers that good and pleas- 
ure are identical, and thus becomes liable to Plato’s objection 
that good would be a self-contradictory concept, since different 
pleasures may clash. But no hedonist need hold, and Sidgwick 
certainly did not hold, that good=pleasure; he held that pleas- 
ures only are good, and are good in proportion to their pleasant- 
ness. And then the alleged contradiction comes merely to this, 
that the possession of some goods is incompatible with that of 
others; certainly not a peculiarity of hedonism. 

Mr. Rogers is much exercised about the reconciliation of self- 
love with benevolence, and thinks that this is impossible with 
hedonism. He holds (p. 255) that if what is good in general 
is pleasure, my good must be my pleasure. In that case benevo- 
lence and self-love must conflict where my pleasure conflicts 
with other people’s. Mr. Rogers thinks it absurd to give up the 
principle of self-love; hence the only solution is to prove that 
good is of such a nature that my good and other people’s are 
identical. It comes to me that it is no solution of the ethical 
difficulty to prove that the nature of the existent universe is 
such that my good and other people’s always must coincide as 
a matter of fact. This appears to me what is attempted by 
moralists like Green. The ethical difficulty could only be re- 
moved by showing that my good and other people’s are strictly 
identical in any possible universe, that they are in fact two 
names for the same thing. And this seems to be clearly false. 
But I differ from Mr. Rogers in thinking that we must keep the 
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maxim of self-love. It may very well be our duty to make a 
real sacrifice of our own good for the sake of goodness in gen- 
eral; and there is no psychological impossibility in doing so. 

I have noticed two misprints. On page 229 ‘Rationalists’ is 
printed when ‘Naturalists’ is meant. And on page 262 ‘the un- 
conscious subject’ should surely be ‘the conscious subject.’ 

C. D. Broan. 


University of St. Andrews. 


MoperN ProsiemMs. By Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S., Principal 
of the University of Birmingham. London: Methuen & Co., 
1912. Pp. 320. 


These ‘‘essays on debatable subjects,’’ as the author calls 
them, deal largely with social questions. With his practical 
views I find myself in all but complete agreement, both as re- 
gards spirit and details. Put in my own words, his position is 
that the freer and fuller life of the individual is the end of 
social life, and that this is to be attained not by restricting, but 
by developing State-action all along the line. This I also am 
content to accept as a working faith. What seems to me lack- 
ing is some theoretical doctrine that would raise it above em- 
piricism. As illustrations of such a body of doctrine we may 
take, for example, Philosophical Liberalism, Positivism, or Social- 
ism. Each of these, for those who can adopt it as a ereed, fur- 
nishes some generalized basis of action. Instead, Sir Oliver 
Lodge has only the appeal to ‘Christianity’ in the sense of the 
ethical ideal implied in certain selected precepts of the New Test- 
ament not at all peculiar to Christianity, but common to pagan 
and Christian moralists in the second century of the Roman 
Empire. So in politics when he means the ideal State, he 
speaks of ‘‘the ideal Christian State.’’ But in reality this, if 
we go to documentary authority, is not at all a combination of 
the best features of modern Liberalism and Socialism, as many 
imagine: it is the theocratic ‘City of God,’ where ‘‘every soul 
which will not hear that prophet shall be destroyed from among 
the people’ (Acts, iii, 23). Its maxim is not modern tolera- 
tion, but exclusion from civie intercourse for those that will not 
“‘hear the Church.’’ And the Church is a corporate body hav- 
ing power to declare doctrine : ‘‘no prophecy of Scripture is of 
private interpretation ’’ (2 Peter, 1, 20). In such a city, Sir 
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Oliver Lodge would have found that the exercise of what Mat- 
thew Arnold called ‘‘the imaginative reason’’ in a direction 
seeming to theological censors to smack of ‘‘paganism and poly- 
theism’’ brought with it more disagreeable social consequences 
than any that are now possible for the most outspoken heretic. 

Of course I do not suppose that modern educated Christians, 
even when they are Roman theologians, draw the logical de- 
duction from such passages except ‘‘as a speculative opinion”’ 
not intended for use. (I remember that in a ease in the law 
courts one of them put it in this way.) But, to leave aside 
claims no longer seriously taken by the world, and simply look- 
ing at the Christian documents as a whole from the side of 
polities, I think the conservative can make out a better case 
than the reformer. Lord Hugh Cecil, in his interesting primer 
of Conservatism, shows himself not only sincere but a good 
tactician (at least intellectually) in his appeal to the New Tes- 
tament on behalf of his political creed. Liberal publicists de- 
scribe him as ‘medieval’; and in his view of the State he is in 
fact more medieval than Dante; but this is because he has gone 
back from the elements of Aristotelian humanism that had per- 
meated the scholastics of the second period and their great dis- 
ciple, to the genuinely religious pessimism that regarded all men 
as naturally corrupt and only individually redeemable by super- 
natural grace, and the State as a mere coercive power to pre- 
vent them from robbing and murdering one another. Lord Hugh 
Cecil’s own view, I would point out, includes an element of 
humanism in the theory of national ‘vocations,’—a conception 
which, though borrowed by him from religious usage, goes back 
to pagan philosophy. Each nation, he holds, has the duty of 
preserving its existence from a conviction of its own value for 
some end of civilized life: but this is hardly a view that would 
have found much response among the early Christians. Their 
‘*nublie spirit’’ (as Sir Oliver Lodge calls it) was apt to take 
a form that statesmen regarded as ‘incivism,’ such as the refusal 
of military service to the secular empire, and the determination 
to ‘obey God,’—that is, the officers of the Church, rather than 
‘man, ’—that is, the officers of the State. 

Finally, however, I am willing to admit that no one, reformer 
or conservative, can in constructing a scheme of thought accept 
everything in so varied a collection of documents as the New 
Testament without selection. The law of contradiction forbids it 
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To stress laid on the Christian pessimism regarding ‘the world,’ 
Sir Oliver Lodge might reply by quoting a text (which exists) 
favorable to evolutionary optimism. All that I maintain is that 
this is not historical Christianity. 
T. WHITTAKER. 
London, England. 


Tue Task OF SoctaL Hygiene. By Havelock Ellis. London: 
Constable & Co., 1912. Pp. xv, 414. 


PROBLEMS IN EvuGENics. Papers communicated to the First In- 
ternational Eugenics Congress held at the University of Lon- 
don, July 24 to 30, 1912. London: The Eugenics Education 
Society, 1912. Pp. xvii, 490. 


In order to form a judgment on the present position of 
Eugenics, it may be well to recall Sir Francis Galton’s defi- 
nition of it (cited by Major Darwin) as ‘‘the study of the 
agencies under social control that may improve or impair the 
racial qualities of future generations.’’ What then in the main 
ought this control to be—predominantly legislative or depend- 
ing on opinion? To this a perfectly clear answer can be given, 
partly by inference from the result of a representative eugenics 
congress, and in part explicitly from Mr. Havelock Ellis’ hope- 
ful and interesting work. The answer is that the controlling 
agency must be in the end opinion, and that that opinion, to 
be sound, will have to be based on much more knowledge than 
we at present possess. Many rash conclusions, especially pes- 
simistic ones, can be refuted; but (as several contributors of 
papers to the congress definitely say) there is little that can at 
present give guidance. In any case, the papers generally are 
too inconclusive and mutually contradictory to induce the race 
to put its destiny straightway under the direction of biological 
experts. 

I have called Mr. Havelock Ellis’s book hopeful. Its hopeful- 
ness finds expression in the preface. ‘‘If it were not the mis- 
sion of social hygiene to bring a new joy and a new freedom 
into life, I should not have concerned myself with the writing 
of this book.’’ His general conception of eugenics brings with 
it substitution of the ideal of quality for that of quantity. 
Civilization, he finds, ‘‘excludes a high birth rate: there has 
Vol. XXIII.—No. 3. 24 
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never been any exception to that law, aor can we conceive any 
exceptions, for it is more than a social law; it is a biological 
law’’ (p. 323). Thus in the result he coincides with Spencer 
in asserting a necessary ‘‘antagonism between individuation and 
genesis’’; although he recognizes that the agency has been in 
part deliberate intention. This he would not reject, but organ- 
ize in view of the social ideal; leaving the decision, however, 
finally to the knowledge and conscience of the individual. The 
huge masses desiderated by capitalism and militarism may seem 
a worthy end to the ecclesiastic, but they do not to the human- 
ist. And life of high quality, in which a low birth rate is com- 
pensated by a low death rate, need not fear to be overwhelmed 
by populations of the opposite type (such as that of Russia) — 
which, moreover, will themselves change their type in conformity 
with the biological law of progress. 

Among the varied discussions in the book I may mention the 
chapters on the woman’s movement as especially timely. While 
sympathizing with expansion as distinguished from restraint, 
the author holds that ‘‘the path of progress lies mainly in the 
direction of a reform of the present institution of marriage,”’ 
and not in permitting the alternative arrangements suggested 
by some thinkers (pp. 108-9). These thinkers, I would note, if 
democrats, do not seem to perceive that the result would be a 
substitution of legalized castes for equality. 

The best panegyric on the book is to say that it conforms in 
spirit to the following sentence from the last paragraph but one: 
‘It is only in the unextinguished spark of reason within him 
that salvation for man may ever be found, in the realization that 
he is his own star, and carries in his hands his own fate.’’ In- 
dividualists and socialists who can agree on that may, we need 
feel no doubts, hope for reconciliation of their aims in some 
ultimate achievement. 

T. WHITTAKER. 


London, England. 


PsycHOLOGyY AND Crime. By Thomas Holmes. London: J. M. 
Dent & Sons, 1912. Pp. viii, 88. 


The author of this little book, who is secretary of the Howard 
Association, has been for twenty-five years a police court mis- 
mionary in London, and therefore speaks with authority on 
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the subject of crime. The title is somewhat misleading, as the 
author has little to say about psychology except in the first 
chapter, and his general conclusion is that psychology cannot 
help us much in the study of criminals. In this I think he is 
wrong; but with his strictures on much of the so-called ‘criminal 
psychology’ it is impossible not to feel a warm agreement. It is 
high time that the belief in a special criminal type, with a 
mentality differing from that of ordinary men, were exploded. 
Criminals are found in all classes of society, and are of every 
possible physical and mental type; each one of them presents 
a unique study for the physician, psychologist, and sociologist 
alike. As to the causes of crime, Mr. Holmes rightly attaches 
great importance to disease and physical degeneracy. The fact, 
for instance, that during 1910-11 in three prisons alone one hun- 
dred and fifty-five epileptics were undergoing imprisonment, ten 
of whom were sentenced to penal servitude, is, as he says, one 
which demands attention. Another important matter on which 
great stress is laid is the existence of physical causes of many 
of the crimes committed by poor married women, such as theft 
and cruelty to children. Such women, as the author says, ‘‘de- 
mand pity instead of punishment, the doctor and the nurse 
instead of the governor and the warden.’’ Only when the poor 
have the same opportunities of adequate medical care as the 
rich will the causes of crime be seen in their true light, and the 
idea of the poor as ‘the criminal classes’ die out. The author’s 
remarks on the reasons why prisons fail are admirable; he 
points out that, while to an educated and refined man prison 
may be a place of intense suffering, to another it may be merely 
dull and monotonous, while to a third it may be a place of 
comfort and rest. There is little doubt that to no one can it 
be a source of moral strength; for that is never developed by 
monotonous routine and absence of temptation. 

The whole book it written with moral enthusiasm and a large- 
hearted humanity. It is a pity, however, that it should appear 
as if the author were attacking psychology, when what he is 
really attacking is only a misapplication of psychology. A 
knowledge of human nature, and not of text-books, is what every 
really competent psychologist possesses; and this is essential to 
anyone who wishes to understand and help criminals, whether 
he be priest or physician. This book is itself a valuable con- 
tribution to the psychology of the subject; it represents the con- 
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clusions of a sympathetic and experienced observer on a prob- 
lem of the most urgent importance, and this, together with its 
compact form and cheap price, should ensure that it is widely 
read. 

J. B. Payne. 
London, England. 


MECANISME ET LIMITES DE L’ASSOCIATIO!: HUMAINE. By J. 
Novicow. Paris: Giard & Briére, 1912. Pp. 113. 


This little book, which forms a number of the Bibliothéque 
Sociologique Internationale, sets forth in an interesting way the 
social philosophy of its author, the late M. Novicow, long 
and favorably known as a leading Russian publicist. M. 
Novicow aspires to make sociology very simple. He finds that 
the fundamental fact of human association is what he calls 
‘*exchange,’’ but what has often been called by other sociological 
writers ‘‘reciprocity of services.’’ He finds that such reci- 
procity of services underlies all the phenomena of group life. 
Quite rightly he also finds that the same factor is fundamental 
in life itself. ‘‘Exchange,’’ therefore, in the sense of M. 
Novicow, produces, not only association, but life itself. Over 
against this phenomenon of ‘‘exchange’’ or mutuality of serv- 
ices is the phenomenon of ‘‘spoliation,’’ that is, the taking or 
receiving of something without rendering an equivalent. Just 
as exchange produces life and society, so spoliation produces 
social disintegration and death. The fundamental fallacy in 
sociology and in ethics is that spoliation can produce anything 
other than death. Upon this basis M. Novicow goes on to build 
up a very wholesome, even though somewhat narrow, social 
philosophy. 

In criticism it may be said that the idea which M. Novicow 
exploits is not at all new in sociological literature. Reciprocity 
of services has been recognized by many sociologists to be 
fundamental in the social life. It is diffieult to see what ad- 
vantage our author has gained by taking such a word as ‘‘ex- 
change,’’ which has acquired a technica! economic meaning, 
and extending it to include all of the constructive phenomena 
of life and society. The conception itself, moreover, is so broad 
that its scientific utility is doubtful. It would seem that the 
conception of mental interaction or of psychical interdepend- 
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ence is much more satisfactory from a scientific point of view 
jn approaching the problems of our social life. 

Finally, it is regrettable that M. Novicow has seen fit to mix 
up with his ‘‘exchange’’ philosophy of society a hedonistic psy- 
chology and ethics. He says (p. 11): ‘‘All exchanges go back 
in the last analysis to exchange of pleasures (jowissances). 
Now, pleasure is the condition even of life. Life is, therefore, 
pleasure and pleasure comes from exchange, and, therefore, life 
comes from exchange.’’ This shows very well the radical defect 
in M. Novicow’s social philosophy. It is altogether too simple. 
Had he made human nature more complex than is indicated 
by such a simple hedonistic psychology, he would also have seen 
that human social life is much more complex and cannot be 
wholly explained in terms of the mutuality of services, espe- 
cially not if by services we mean subjective appreciations of 
utility. 

CHartes A. ELLWoop. 
University of Missouri. 





VoM GEISTIGEN LEBEN UND SCHAFFEN. Von Carl Becker. Ber- 


lin: Hugo Steinitz, 1912. Pp. 164. 





The purpose of this little book is to describe all the factors, 
in all their forms, which make the life of the modern person 
what it is. The author first gives a psychological analysis of 
the individual consciousness, laying great stress upon uncon- 
scious elements and the involuntary character of much of our 
experience. He has contrived to give a short sketch of his views 
without being too abstract, but we cannot take it as scientific 
psychology; it is rather a groundwork for the more suggestive 
part of the book. Accordingly, he turns to the development of 
the moral concepts, resulting from the working of the spiritual 
factors already discussed in a society. He defends our ‘free- 
dom,’ which resides in the judgment of the understanding. 
Finally, he discusses our modern points of view, such as the 
common Weltanschauung of science, and analyzes the beautiful 
and sublime. 

There are many references to the histories of various nations, 
to the most prominent intellectual developments, and to art and 
genius: combined with the easy character of the essay, this 
should make it interesting and suggestive to the ordinary reader. 
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o 
But the book makes no new contribution to thought, and does 
not at all seek to meet the objections to its special doctrines 
which the writer must have anticipated. It is popular, rather 
than scientific. 
R. Smita. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Format Logic: A Scientific and Social Problem. By F. C. §. 
Schiller, M.A., D.Se. London: Maemillan & Co., 1912. Pp. 
Xvili, 423. 


In this book Dr. Schiller paves the way for the task which 
was foreshadowed in ‘‘ Humanism,’’—the reform and reconstruc- 
tion of Logic. The book is entirely polemical and destructive, 
being ‘‘an attempt to expound the traditional doctrine strictly, 
in its dependence on its fundamental assumption, viz., that it 
is possible to study the formal truth of thought irrespective of 
its truth in point of fact, and to show that this fundamental 
abstraction everywhere leads to failure, failure both to account 
for the procedure of human thinking and failure to attain even 
formal consistency.’’ The result is somewhat disappointing. 
In the first place, as Dr. Schiller himself hints in the preface, 
there is little in his criticisms that is wholly new. The formal 
logic which he is attacking has been long dead, and it is doubt- 
ful if there is a single teacher of logic in Great Britain who would 
be found to defend the traditional views in their entirety. The 
fact is that it will probably be difficult for anyone unfamiliar 
with the atmosphere of Oxford to appreciate the book fully. 
In Oxford, Aristotle is still regarded with a superstitious rever- 
ence, and each topic is approached with the presupposition that 
his view will be found to be the soundest. Moreover, there is 
an unfortunate tradition in Oxford by which the student of 
philosophy is expected to pass an examination in ‘‘ Formal 
Logic’’ before he begins to study logic proper; the result is that 
the lecturer has to do his best to make out a case for the formal 
doctrines, with the uneasy feeling that the less able of his pupils 
will later on become hopelessly confused, while the abler will 
have to unlearn a great deal that he has taught them. The 
difficulty is felt much less by teachers in other universities, 
who are able to treat the subject as a single whole. Even they, 
however, will find much to sympathize with in many of Dr. 
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Schiller’s strictures. It is surely time, for instance, that the 
ludicrous and misleading practice of analyzing every judgment 
jnto subject, predicate, and copula were abandoned; the sup- 
posed necessity for recognizing a separate copula has done much 
to obscure the theory of judgment. The amount of space de- 
yoted to the Categories and Predicables, to Definition, Division, 
and Classification, is another indication of the Oxford origin 
of the book; the Aristotelian doctrine still has a prestige in 
Oxford which it possesses nowhere else. 

A detailed examination of the logical points dealt with would 
be out of place in this JourNaL. Dr. Schiller has certainly 
established his main contention,—that (to use his own words) ‘‘it 
is not possible to abstract from the actual use of the logical 
material and to consider ‘forms of thought’ in themselves, with- 
out incurring thereby a total loss, not only of truth but also of 
meaning.’’ He underrates, however, the value of formal logic 
as a test of consistency in thought, and attributes to it claims 
which it does not make. It is difficult, for instance, to see on 
what grounds he asserts that formal logic defines all judgment as 
true, simply because they claim truth. Any judgment that is 
actually made certainly claims to be true, but logic is only con- 
cerned with what will follow if it is true; I know of no logician 
who asserts that a judgment is true because it is made, and I 
cannot attach any meaning to the expression formal truth which 
Dr. Schiller uses. Again, it is surely a misrepresentation to say 
that, according to formal logic, inference is to be logically neces- 
sary, all proof is to be coercive. Logie does not attempt to ter- 
rorize; it simply recognizes the fact that there are certain in- 
ferences which are irresistible. These, however, occur mainly 
in such departments of thought as mathematics, and the mistake 
of formal logic lies in attempting to apply to all human thought 
forms which are only suited to thinking of a quasi-mathematical 
type. Formal logic has undoubtedly had a bad effect on sci- 
ence, religion, and politics, and the most valuable chapter in 
Dr. Schiller’s book is that in which he points this out. The 
syllogism in particular has had a most baneful influence; the 
attempt to deal with a practical situation by applying a major 
premiss has led to untold evil, and is the never-failing resource 
of the dogmatist, the pedant, and the coward. Every situation 
is in fact unique, and requires a unique act of thought, in which 
only what is relevant shall be utilized, and that in the one way 
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which the situation demands. No actual thinking is carried on 
in the hard-and-fast way which formal logic assumes, and in 
pointing this out Dr. Schiller has done a good service. While 
one cannot help feeling that many of the author’s chimeras are 
imaginary, and that formal logicians (if such beings exist) are 
not quite so much the slaves of their doctrines as he believes, 
it is at any rate true that those who are forced to teach the sub- 
ject are almost bound to become a little hypocritical, and that 
they ought to be grateful for his pungent criticisms. 
J. B. Payne, 
London, England. 


NIETZSCHE ET LES THEORIES BIOLOGIQUES CONTEMPORAINES. By 
Claire Richter. Paris: Mercure de France, 1911. Pp. 243. 


The main object of this book is to show two things: First, 
that Nietzsche was preoccupied to a considerable degree with 
modern biological theories (he had repeatedly expressed the de- 
sire,—which, however, was not fulfilled,—to spend about ten 
years at Paris, Vienna, or Munich in the study of the natural 
sciences, p. 11). Second, that he was a Lamarckian, not a Dar. 
winist; in other words, that he believed in transformism, but 
not in selection (thus he was right when he protested against 
those who, on account of the term Superman, called him a Dar- 
winist, but he did not know himself that he was a Lamarckian, 
S’il est darwinien sans le vouloir, on peut presque dire qu’il 
est lamarkien sans le savoir, p. 9). 

In the Introduction (pp. 5-43) the author gives a sort of 
catalogue of Nietzsche’s reading in biology and physiology: 
Lange (‘‘Gesch. d. Materialismus’’) introduced him to the mod- 
ern natural sciences; he also knew Darwin, Haekel (whom he 
dislikes heartily), Rutimeyer (his friend, who is a decided 
Lamarckian), Naegeli (also a Lamarckian), E. von Baer (whom 
he calls ‘‘the great naturalist’’), O. Schmidt, Schneider, Espinas, 
W. Roux, Rée, Rolph; among English authors, he was ac- 
quainted, directly or indirectly, with Spencer and Paneth (‘‘In- 
quiries into Human Faculty and Its Development’’). 

Some assertions in this chapter seem to contradict others in 
the body of the book. For example, on page 12 Mile. Richter 
says that Nietzsche kept on to the last with his scientific studies, 
after having given up others, while in many chapters, as will be 
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seen presently, she points out that Nietzsche gradually gave 
up his scientific theories. If the author had said that he con- 
tinued studying the natural sciences even though he had 
become more and more skeptical about their value, we might 
agree; but the contrary seems to be implied. Science is said 
to be ‘‘une derniére amie fidéle a laquelle il s’accroche déses- 
pérément aprés le grand écroulement de la plupart de ses 
convictions, de ses admirations, de ses vénérations’’ (p. 12). 

The first three chapters are devoted to the so-called Lamarckian 
theories of Nietzsche. Mlle. Richter shows that Nietzsche be- 
lieves in evolution; and in the eyes of Nietzsche the true found- 
ers of evolution are Lamarck and Hegel (p. 49); in ‘‘Zara- 
thoustra’’ he speaks of paths mankind has traversed ‘‘from 
worm to man’’ (p. 58). But he does not believe in selection. 
‘‘To claim that the species progress is the most unreasonable 
affirmation in the world.’’ ‘‘Every sort of foundation is lack- 
ing to that theory’’ (p. 53). Moreover, Nietzsche believes that 
life had no beginning but is eternal (p. 55); that each indi- 
vidual recapitulates in its development the evolution of the 
species (p. 57); that man and the monkey represent two paral- 
lel branches of a common ancestor (p. 61); that mankind might 
revert to its former animal state (p. 63). Then Nietzsche lays 
especial stress upon the theory that the mind as well as the 
physiological organism has undergone evolution (p. 65); but 
the author does not tell us whether Nietzsche maintains here 
also that change only and not improvement has taken place,— 
thus omitting a very interesting problem. Finally we hear 
that instinct also evolves (why the author treats of instinct after 
mind is not very clear to me). (Pp. 66, cf. chap. II, 89 ff., 
chap. III, pp. 102-106.) At the end of his life Nietzsche be- 
comes quite skeptical with regard to real proofs of the evolution 
theory (p. 70). 

Nietzsche shares the commonplace view that man is less 
adapted to his milieu than animals (p. 78); moreover a com- 
plete adaptation, as Spencer wishes it, would not be desirable 
for man, because it would destroy initiative (p. 86). The im- 
portant idea is that just as an animal assumes the color of its 
environment for self-protection, so man adapts himself to his 
miliew’s opinion in order to avoid trouble (p. 81). In later 
years Nietzsche likewise has doubts with regard to the adapta- 
tion theory (p. 90). Following O. Schmidt, Nietzsche shows 
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great faith in ‘‘progressive’’ heredity (p. 99; is not the word 
‘*progressive’’ here misleading?). Man’s character is the sum 
of ancestral opinions and feelings (p. 107). But here, again, a 
more serious study of the matter causes doubts to arise in his 
mind (p. 110). 

The three following chapters discuss Nietzsche’s attitude 
towards Darwinism or selection. And here we cease to under- 
stand the author. She explains that Nietzsche despises and at- 
tacks Darwinism; and yet it is evident from her quotations that 
Nietzsche makes abundant use of this very theory,—to such an 
extent that one may very well doubt whether the sharp distine- 
tion made by Mile. Richter between Lamarckism and Darwinism 
is at all felt by the German thinker. She too readily takes 
Nietzsche’s word for his claim that he is not a Darwinist; it 
frequently happens that when a man has a theory greatly re- 
sembling that of another, he emphasizes the slightest differences 
in order to produce the illusion of greater originality for him- 
self. It seems, after careful reading of these pages, that the 
difference between the two men can be reduced to this: Nietz- 
sche (inspired possibly by Rée and Rolph) replaces the struggle 
for mere preservation, or existence, by a struggle for a higher 
form of life, or, as he expressed it elsewhere, by the struggle 
for power; but since Darwin claims that the fittest survives, the 
idea of a higher life is also implied in his theory. In the con- 
clusion of the book (p. 234) the author says: ‘‘Nous ne discon- 
viendrons pas d’une influence de Darwin sur Nietzsche, mais 
relative seulement a la théorie de la sélection;’’ but she started 
from the very notion that selection was the specific doctrine of 
Darwin as contrasted with Lamarckism ; then why maintain that 
Nietzsche is not a Darwinist? 

In Chapter V a similar criticism suggests itself. Darwin 
studies natural selection ; Nietzsche is more concerned with arti- 
ficial selection, because he deals with the problem in its relation 
with humankind and thinks (with Spencer) that the law of natu- 
ral selection in man is tempered by various circumstances. But, 
after all, does not Darwin’s theory of selection imply, most de- 
cidedly, the elimination of the weak? and is not this very elimi- 
nation of the weak the great goal for Nietzsche (and Spencer) ? 

Besides, did Darwin ever absolutely deny the possibility of 
artificial selection? I would not like to be too positive about it; 
but even if he did, it cannot be said that such a view is neces- 
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sarily implied in the theory of selection. Therefore, even Chap- 
ter VI, which deals especially with Nietzsche’s ideas of mar- 
riage by artificial selection, can hardly be said to be anti-Dar- 


winian. 

Chapter VII suggests a relation between the recent discoveries 
of de Vries and some of Nietzsche’s theories; the latter would 
have found inspiration in Naegeli, who is well known as a pre- 
cursor of de Vries. The notion of the accumulation of energies 
bringing about an abrupt change, or revolution, needs, however, 
hardly to be traced to de Vries; for in history the theory was 
commonplace long ago; it was new only in biology, where pre- 
mutation periods and apparent revolutions were thought not to 
take place. The interesting suggestion is made in Chapter VIII 
that the notion of the Superman first appears in Nietzsche just 
about the time when Diihring’s ‘‘ Wert des Lebens’’ was pub- 
lished; and everything goes to show that Nietzsche read the 
book with keen interest. Now Diihring expresses very plainly 
the idea of a new species of humankind which will, by evolution, 
follows ours: eine veredelte, erheblich anders ausgestattete Gat- 
tung (p. 204). Unfortunately the author does not go into the 
subject, and instead, fills his last chapter with discussions of 
various secondary subjects, such as whether Nietzsche conceived 
the Superman as a new ‘‘biological’’ species or not. It seems 
that he did (p. 224). 

There are in this work a good many facts well worth know- 
ing, therefore I have thought it best to give a summary of its 
content. The idea of making just such an investigation of 
Nietzsche was excellent. But from a philosophical standpoint 
one is somewhat surprised at the way it was carried out. The 
author takes up gravely various biological theories and tells us 
whether Nietzsche agreed with them or not. That does not in- 
terest us in the least. Nietzsche was not a natural scientist, and 
his opinion, if he has expressed any, would not count,—as he 
cannot know. If her purpose was to compare opinions, the 
author,—a truly feminine mind,—has started her investigation 
at the wrong end: instead of asking what Nietzsche thinks of 
scientific theories, she ought to ask what scientists think of 
Nietzsche’s application of those theories to philosophy. 

Had this attitude been adopted, many problems would have 
been dealt with more profitably. Moreover, many others might 
have been dispensed with altogether. The question, e. g.. whether 
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Nietzsche was a Lamarckian or a Darwinist is,—at least in the 
way the author formulates it,—secondary, and by no means im- 
portant enough to determine the principle of the division of 
chapters,—particularly since the attempt to adhere to this prin- 
ciple proves so very unsatisfactory. Again, whether or not 
Nietzsche observes the ‘biological’ distinction made by Darwin 
between evolution and selection would be of value only in case it 
had any bearing on his philosophical ideas,—which, I think, is 
hardly the case. Nor are we interested in the problem whether 
the Superman will, or not, be a new biological species; the defi- 
nition of species is subjective anyway; and since Nietzsche is 
not an authority in this field, whatever he says about it need not 
be discussed. 

Of paramount importance are the inquiries into the philo- 
sophical theories suggested to Nietzsche by biological theories. 
Of these we hear very little in the work under consideration. 
Of course, the general ideas of transformism, evolution, and 
selection are too much in the air to count much, and it would 
probably be impossible to trace precise relations with any spe- 
cial work. One of Nietzsche’s theories would lend itself to such 
an investigation, it seems (see above, on chap. VIII), and this 
one is not worked out thoroughly at all. I would almost be 


willing to give the whole book for one good chapter on that 
point. 


ALBERT ScHINnz. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


PuILosopHy as A Science. A Synopsis of the Writings of Dr. 
Paul Carus. Chicago: The Open Court Company, 1909. Pp. 
ix, 213. 


This volume contains a sketch of the philosophy of Dr. Carus, 
occupying twenty-eight pages, a publisher’s catalogue of his 
works, with descriptions and press notices, and summaries of 
editorial articles published in The Open Court and The Monist 
from 1887 to 1909. It is a noteworthy literary output, both 
quantitatively and in point of quality. There are forty-nine 
titles of books and booklets. Many of them are indeed little 
more than pamphlets; but together they represent some four 
thousand pages of text. There are nearly a thousand editorial 
articles; and though many of them are brief, and many have 
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been republished in the books, they probably add four thousand 
pages more of original work. A great variety of subjects are 
touched upon in these publications. Dr. Carus writes, apparently 
with equal facility, on mathematics and natural science, history 
and philology, Biblical criticism and classical poetry, Taoist, 
Buddhist, and Zoroastrian lore, metaphysics, ethics, and psy- 
chology. He has edited and translated Chinese works, with the 
assistance of Teitaro Suzuki, and written Buddhist stories, satires 
and poems. Yet he is absolutely right in saying, ‘‘a sympathetic 
reader of my books will find that, in spite of the great variety of 
subjects which I have treated, all my works constitute an organic 
whole and are subordinate to a general plan.’’ 

It is this impression of a high purpose, a broad outlook upon 
life, a restless search after truth, and a rational demand for an 
all-embracing synthesis of thought, that makes even the critical 
reader forget, in his admiration, much superficiality, inaccuracy 
and haste that would otherwise disturb him. Long practice has 
made Dr. Carus a master of one exceedingly difficult art, that 
of creedmaking. Few men are his equals in the power of pre- 
senting, in a brief and lucid statement, the salient points of his 
philosophy of life. From time to time he takes an inventory 
of his spiritual possessions. On several occasions he has made 
summaries of the tendency and scope of his work as a thinker 
and a public teacher. Such periodical formulation of the in- 
dividual creed is of great value. The faster a man travels from 
position to position toward ever receding intellectual horizons, 
the more desirable it is that he take note of where he is. Many 
a scholar delves so deeply into his specialty, many a philosopher 
even becomes so absorbed in a small branch of his subject, that 
he cannot see the forest for the trees, cannot attain a large and 
independent view of the world. So far as the most essential 
points of Dr. Carus’s philosophy are concerned, the present 
writer finds himself in such hearty accord with him, that he 
takes genuine pleasure in commending this admirably written 
sketch. A good photograph of Dr. Carus, with a Chinese classi¢ 
in his hand, fittingly accompanies the little volume. 

NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 


Cornell University. 
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THE TEACHING OF PHiLosopHy TO Pass-MEN. By Harold P. 
Cooke. Cambridge: Heffer, 1912. Pp. v, 18. 


Mr. Cooke begins this useful and suggestive pamphlet by 
asserting that at the present time there is, as a result of the 
growing complexity of life, an eminent need of what he calls 
‘‘sobriety of mind,’’ ‘‘the power of grasping the central issues, 
of disregarding the irrelevant and trivial.’’ And he lays it 
down at the outset that ‘‘some form of philosophical training, 
if satisfactory in form and treatment, is more likely than other 
forms of training to cultivate this sobriety of intellect.’’ But 
the teaching of philosophy to the Pass-men, who form so im- 
portant a part of the students of our modern universities, 
suffers, Mr. Cooke urges, from two grave defects. ‘‘First of 
all, philosophical teaching is far too remote from the minds of 
the pupils; and, secondly, it commonly bears the note or char- 
acter of continuous lecturing.’’ Thus, for example, in ethics 
the Pass-man is often given Plato’s ‘‘Republic’’ to study, a 
work which, as Mr. Cooke well says, ‘‘demands for its adequate 
appreciation a knowledge of Attic civilization, of an unfamiliar 
tongue, of ethical terms of diverse scope and associations from 
those that are commonly employed to-day.’’ 

The result of the remoteness of the subject-matter, and of 
the manner in which it is taught, is but too often that the stu- 
dent ‘crams’ the notes he has taken down, and reproduces them 
in the examination, without any grasp of what it all really 
means. : 

Mr. Cooke proposes a remedy for both these defects. He 
urges that, in accordance with modern psychological principles, 
and following the example of the great Greek teachers of phi- 
losophy, the teaching should connect itself most closely with 
what is already known to the students. ‘‘Are we not driven 
to conceive,’’ he asks, ‘‘that the modern Socrates, the modern 
Plato, would begin their instruction in ethics with an inquiry 
into current ideas of right conduct, of what is good and of what 
is bad, and would take their texts from the national poets?’’ Mr. 
Cooke would have the modern teacher follow the example of 
the Greeks, too, in imparting instruction largely by conversa- 
tion. 

The second part of this pamphlet consists of an excellent dis- 
cussion of objections which might be brought against his two 
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proposals. But I cannot help thinking that Mr. Cooke largely 
underrates one practical difficulty in the way of teaching by 
conversation. Mr. Cooke admits that it could not well be car- 
ried out with classes much above twenty in number; but sug- 
gests that in such cases the classes should be subdivided. Now 
in many modern universities the Pass courses in philosophy 
are attended by classes of over one hundred. And it would be 
impossible to ask the professors or lecturers, who are often over- 
worked at present, to increase their labors five or sixfold. 
G. H. Geacu. 


University College, Cardiff, Wales. 
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